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Thirteenth  Station 

I  joined  the  crowd  that  went  to  Calvary. 

I  saw  Him  fall  upon  the  ground. 
I  noticed  Simon,  loath  to  help  Him 

And  crying  women  crowding  round. 

I  almost  felt  the  garments  torn  away; 

I  surely  heard  the  hammer's  thud. 
I  saw  him  die.     I  saw  the  soldier  thrust 

A  spear  that  brought  forth  blood. 

I  shuddered  at  the  thunder  and  the  darkness, 
But  after  that  I  felt  the  sharpest  pain — 

'Twas  when  they  gave  that  dead  and  broken  body 
Back  to  His  mother  again. 

Mary,  holding  the  pale  Christ  on  your  bosom, 

Mary,  bending  above  that  thorn-crowned  head, 

Help  me  when  living  hopes  that  I  send  forth 
Are  brought  back  to  me,  dead. 


-Angela  Carroll 


JEFFERSON,  THE  ENGLISH  DEMOCRAT 

Mary  Ellen  Martin,  U.  C.  4 
First  Prize,  Jefferson-Mullen  Essay  Conic H 

The  true  tenor  of  Jefferson's  democracy  is  to  this  day  a 
subject  for  long  study.  It  is  a  fruitful  field  for  investi- 
gation, but  very  few  of  the  explorers  have  lacked  a  bias 
of  some  sort.  And  time,  I  believe  confidently,  will  force  a 
revision  of  many  commonly  accepted  opinions  about  him.  Just 
how  radical  or  how  conservative  his  democratic  theory  was,  not 
many  have  agreed.  Did  it  incline  toward  the  new  French  prin- 
ciples of  the  eighteenth  century,  or  was  it  essentially  English, 
was  it  continental  or  insular,  was  it  the  product  of  personal  ex- 
perience and  conviction,  or  was  it  merely  a  bookish  derivation? 
These  questions  are  seldom  answered  twice  in  precisely  the 
same  way. 

Considering  the  proletarian  tendencies  for  which  he  is  so  well 
known  today,  his  stern  opposition  to  all  that  was  aristocratic, 
his  genial  French  associations,  his  friendliness  to  the  radical 
French  republic,  and  his  pro-French  and  anti-English  attitude 
during  the  beginning  of  the  French-English  wars,  one  may  con- 
clude that  his  democracy  was  a  Gallic  product  rather  than  Eng- 
lish. And  yet,  beyond  this  evidence,  convincing  as  it  might 
seem  on  the  surface,  lies  opposing  evidence  of  a  much  more 
fundamental  kind.  And  of  this  the  most  persuasive,  I  submit,  is 
his  carefully  thought  out  and  well  substantiated  opinions  on  the 
French  revolution,  as  revealed  in  his  private  letters  and  auto- 
biography. 

From  these  opinions  the  truer  tone  of  Jefferson's  democracy 
may,  at  least  in  part,  be  determined  more  conclusively.  First  of 
all  they  are  views  expressed  when  he  was  unrestrained  by  public 
consideration  or  political  connection.  For  they  were  submitted 
privately  to  a  single  personal  friend,  Lafayette.     If  he  had  a 
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mind  to  them,  he  could  have  entrusted  radical  thoughts  to  La- 
i'ayette  with  little  fear  of  their  paternity  being  revealed,  and 
certainly  without  fear  of  their  startling  the  recipient.  For 
Lafayette  breathed  the  air  of  a  new  France ;  he  was  impetuous 
and  eager  for  reform.  He  gladly  received  anything  Jefferson 
proposed. 

Furthermore,  had  Jefferson  been  disposed  toward  a  radical 
philosophy,  the  conditions  which  he  observed  and  studied  while 
in  France  could  well  have  stirred  and  incited  him  to  extreme 
proposals.  Spending  the  time  from  1785  to  1790  in  France,  he 
had  opportunity  to  observe  closely  the  circumstances  that  led 
up  to  and  caused  the  revolution.  So  much  of  his  information 
being  at  first  hand,  it  was  therefore  proportionately  thorough, 
complete,  and  accurate.  He  knew  every  aspect  of  the  tangled 
agrarian  situation  from  experience  with  actual  evidence.  Dur- 
ing 1787  his  commercial  interests  took  him  to  the  rural  sections 
of  France,  and  the  utter  poverty  of  the  people  coupled  with  the 
natural  wealth  of  their  country  appeared  to  him  in  striking  and 
ironic  contrast.  A  wealthier  but  worse  governed  land  did  not 
exist.  He  exclaims  that  the  people  were  ground  to  powder  by 
the  abuses  of  their  government,  and  while  the  wretched  poor 
were  suffering  the  ills  of  helpless  poverty,  life  at  Versailles 
went  on  with  uninterupted  gayety.  The  extravagance,  the 
luxury,  and  the  vast  royal  retinue,  all  were  maintained  at  the 
expense  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes.  For  these  groups 
chiefly  bore  the  burden  of  taxation.  Jefferson  saw  these  in- 
justices vividly,  and,  more  important,  he  knew  their  signifi- 
cance. He  also  knew  that  the  abuses  of  the  Bourbons  extended 
far  beyond  the  economic  life  of  their  people,  invading  even 
their  personal  liberties.  "Life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness' '  were  words  that  bore  no  pressing  meaning  to  the 
French  peasantry.  The  rigid  censorship,  the  injustices  of  the 
courts,  the  Bastile,  testified  to  that.  Here  was  a  state  of  affairs 
far  worse  than  that  which  had  provoked  the  American  revo- 
lution. 
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Added  to  the  rank  abuses  committed  by  the  ruling  classes, 
abuses  that  invited  indignation,  was  the  influencing  factor  of 
the  revolution  itself,  and  the  spirit  that  it  generated.  A  feeling 
of  new  life,  and  strength  and  power  among  the  masses,  pre- 
vailed. A  desire  and  a  determination  to  replace  the  old  order 
with  the  new  was  rapidly  growing.  Had  Jefferson  inclined 
toward  radical  French  principles,  he  might  well  have  been 
caught  by  this  wave  of  sultry  feeling.  His  sympathy  for  the 
common  people  and  his  understanding  of  their  distress  might 
have  induced  him  to  follow  the  trend  of  their  desires. 

One  must  also  take  into  consideration  that  Jefferson  had  a 
real  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  general  French  public.  In 
Lafayette  he  saw  not  merely  a  personal  friend  but  also  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  French  nation  as  a  whole,  a  man  whom  he  felt 
inclined  and  even  obligated  to  befriend  at  all  times  and  in  any 
manner.  He  knew  too  that  Lafayette,  in  view  of  their  experi- 
ences and  their  friendship,  placed  great  reliance  upon  his 
advice.  It  seems  reasonably  certain,  then,  that  the  advice  given 
him  was  deeply  sincere,  and  carefully  thought  out. 

These  considerations  would  lead  one  to  believe  that  Jeffer- 
son's reactions  to  the  French  revolution  are  a  rigid  test  of  the 
quality  of  his  democracy.  If  he  fostered  a  sympathy  for  prin- 
ciples advocated  by  the  French  rebels,  surely  he  could  have 
shown  it  then.  If,  however,  he  clung  to  the  conservative  view- 
point in  the  face  of  these  considerations,  it  is  a  reasonable  in- 
ference that  he  would  do  so  always.  His  philosophy,  then,  may 
perhaps  be  determined  by  this  evidence. 

The  amount  of  available  material  is  not  great,  nor  is  it  as 
detailed  as  one  could  wish.  A  few  statements  and  a  charter 
prepared  for  the  king  comprise  the  bulk  of  it.  Yes,  for  its  brev- 
ity, the  meaning  seems  all  the  more  emphatic  and  direct. 

It  is  immediately  apparent  that  this  western  observer  sensed 
the  importance  of  retaining  the  monarchy.  This  view  is  further 
supported  by  the  charter  which  he  proposed  for  the  French  king 
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in  1789.  It  was  his  suggestion  that  the  ruler  should  come  for- 
ward and  offer  it  is  a  seance  royale.  He  expressed  the  belief 
that  the  concessions  therein  embodied  would  well  satisfy  the 
conflicting  factions.  Doubtless  his  innate  love  of  peace  and  hor- 
ror of  conflict  entered  also  into  the  suggestion.  But,  likewise, 
the  time  was  opportune  for  such  a  movement.  The  Estates 
General  was  then  in  session,  having  been  called  in  May.  There 
was  severe  opposition  between  the  classes,  and  in  the  Third 
Estate  enmity  against  the  king  was  rapidly  growing.  The 
nobles  remained  stubborn  and  unyielding;  the  commons  per- 
sistent and  demanding.  Compromise  between  them  seemed 
continually  more  improbable.  Should  the  king  at  such  a  time 
come  forward  and  freely  grant  concessions,  he  might  obtain  the 
good  will  of  the  commons  and  preserve  his  authority  and  dig- 
nity. By  such  prcedure  it  was  within  the  limits  of  possibility 
that  he  would  quell  the  dissension  that  was  soon  to  evolve  into 
bold  and  abrupt  repudiation  of  his  power.  His  position  would 
be  strengthened  rather  than  weakened.  It  seems  noteworthy 
that  at  this  particular  time  Jefferson  ventured  to  set  forth  a 
constructive  and  somewhat  detailed  plan  by  which  the  dissent- 
ing parties  might  come  to  an  agreement. 

He  based  the  content  of  his  charter  upon  the  concessions 
which  he  knew  the  king  was  ready  to  make — having  obtained  his 
information  chiefly  from  a  report  of  Mr.  Necker  in  which  they 
were  stated.  There  was  to  be  a  representative  assembly  with 
regular  sessions.  The  exclusive  right  of  levying  and  appro- 
priating money  rested  in  this  body.  And  with  the  consent  of 
the  king  the  assembly  had  the  power  to  legislate.  There  was 
provision  for  freedom  of  the  press  and  the  rights  of  Habeas 
Corpus.  Jefferson's  proposed  reforms  did  not  go  beyond  lim- 
iting the  power  of  the  monarchy,  establishing  a  representative 
assembly,  giving  it  most  of  the  power,  and  providing  for  indi- 
vidual rights. 

Conservative  as  these  proposals  are,  the  method  by  which 
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they  were  to  be  brought  about,  when  interpreted,  is  even  more 
conservative. 

His  system  of  reform,  implicitly  contained  in  the  charter  but 
explicitly  expressed  in  his  autobiography,  was  that  all  reforms 
should  emanate  from  the  king  and  be  freely  granted  by  him. 
The  revolutionaries  should  accept  what  he  offered  and  frame  a 
constitution  accordingly.  Any  further  transference  of  power 
should  come  about  in  the  future  in  the  same  way.  He  believed 
that  little  by  little  the  king  would  yield  to  the  pressure  of  the 
assembly,  and  that  that  body  would  thus  gain  in  due  time  all 
the  authority  it  wanted.  There  was  to  be  no  usurpation  of  power 
by  any  immediate  and  drastic  change.  The  advance  toward 
democracy  was  to  be  a  steady  and  gradual  progression.  These 
ideas  are  complimentary  to  Jefferson's  love  of  peaceful  and 
logical  settlements,  but  perhaps  not  so  complimentary  to  his 
knowledge  of  the  Bourbons  and  their  character. 

Yet,  studying  over  these  suggestions,  not  merely  the  obvious 
ones  written  down  but  the  other  ideas  implicitly  contained  be- 
tween the  lines,  one  is  forced  to  conclude  that  the  most  con- 
servative of  democratic  governments,  the  English,  was  really 
predominant  in  his  mind.  He  writes  to  Lafayette  during  the 
Assembly  of  Notables:  ".  .  .  keeping  the  good  model  of  your 
neighboring  country  before  your  eyes,  you  may  get  on  step  by 
step  toward  a  good  constitution. " 

Democracy  of  the  English  type  seemed  to  him  best  fitted  for 
Prance.  More  than  once  he  stressed  the  importance  of  retain- 
ing a  monarchy  with  powers  strictly  limited.  Within  his  sug- 
gested charter  lies  the  simple  frame  work  of  the  English  Gov- 
ernment. The  two  essential  features  that  give  English  Democ- 
racy its  distinctive  nature,  the  efficacious  exercise  of  power  by 
a  representative  assembly  on  the  one  hand  and  an  abiding  sanc- 
tion and  influence  of  a  sovereign  over  that  assembly  on  the 
other,  are  contained  therein.  That  element  of  compromise  be- 
tween monarchial  and  representative  rule  is  common  in  both 
plans. 
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It  is  not  unreasonable  to  assume  that  were  the  French  gov- 
ernment quite  unwilling  to  grant  such  concessions  Jefferson 
would  not  have  inserted  them  in  his  charter.  His  motive  was  to 
advise  only  those  reforms  that  lay  within  the  possibilities  of  a 
compromise  between  the  old  order  and  the  new.  He  writes,  "I 
urged  most  strenuously  an  immediate  compromise  to  secure 
what  the  government  was  now  ready  to  yield,  and  trust  to 
future  occasions  for  what  might  still  be  wanting."  Is  not  this 
manner  of  reform  that  of  conservative  England?  Quite  evi- 
dently he  favored  an  approach  to  democracy  similar  to  that 
which  the  British  Isles  enjoyed.  Yet  Magna  Chart  a  had  been 
wrung  from  a  very  unwilling  king!  The  Bill  of  Eights  was  not 
easily  won,  nor  peacefully  either.  Only  after  the  Revolution  of 
1688  and  the  brief  but  successful  kingless  rule  of  the  Common- 
wealth was  English  Democracy  definitely  and  specifically  estab- 
lished. But  then  there  can  be  no  denying  that  the  Magna 
Charta  was  a  modest  beginning  for  English  Democracy ;  indeed 
its  real  import  was  in  no  degree  fathomed  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. It  meant  no  more  than  what  it  actually  was,  a  concession 
on  the  part  of  the  king  to  the  rich  barons  of  the  time.  It  must 
likewise  be  considered  that  from  that  humble  advance  in  1215  to 
the  bold  demands  of  1689  is  a  span  of  more  than  four  centuries, 
during  which  time  English  Democracy  was  in  the  making,  grow- 
ing so  gradually  that  the  expansion  was  almost  imperceptible. 
Upon  the  precedents  established  from  time  to  time,  each  deeply 
implanted  in  the  Englishman's  reverence  for  tradition  and  in 
his  increasing  love  and  understanding  of  self-government,  the 
demands  of  1689  were  based.  Hence  in  their  Revolution,  the 
English  did  not  seize  authority  never  before  possessed.  They 
but  claimed  rights  already  established  in  their  traditions  and 
history.  The  Bill  of  Rights  stands  as  a  bulwark  of  the  power 
which  they  had  so  tediously  acquired  through  four  long  cen- 
turies. 

It  is  not  going  amiss  to  say  that  Jefferson  considered  a  readi- 
ness for  democracy,  such  as  England  had  built  up,  necessary 
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for  its  success  and  duration ;  for  he  once  stated  his  doubt  of  the 
preparedness  of  the  French  people  for  a  sudden  and  complete 
change  of  government.  When  he  urged  an  immediate  compro- 
mise and  the  acceptance  of  the  terms  of  the  monarch,  he  was 
guarding  against  the  evil  consequences  that  follow  from  a  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  inexperienced  and  emotionally  driven  masses 
for  unbridled  power,  a  desire  that  is  always  increased  by  the 
disorder  and  violence  of  a  revolution.  (It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  recall  1917  and  the  fall  of  the  Romanoffs.)  For  there  was  a 
danger  in  the  tone  of  the  French  Eevolution  that  was  not  pres- 
ent in  that  of  1688  in  England,  a  danger  based  upon  a  greater 
ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  French  people  in  matters  of  self- 
government.  Their  parliament  had  remained  dormant  and  in- 
effective almost  from  the  day  of  its  formation  to  the  outbreak 
of  the  revolution,  a  period  of  nearly  one  hundred  years.  From 
earliest  times  the  monarch  was  supreme,  indeed  divinely  author- 
ized, and  provincial  government  as  well  as  national  rule  was 
under  his  direct  sway.  The  people  consequently  were  utterly 
inexperienced  in  self-government.  And,  having  been  severely 
oppressed  by  the  established  rule,  they  could  see  little  good  in 
it.    Their  aims,  therefore,  quickly  became  extreme  and  ruthless. 

In  view  of  these  circumstances  and  the  danger  of  violent  and 
extreme  demands  under  such  conditions,  Jefferson  apparently 
made  his  suggestions :  To  demand  very  little  at  once,  to  accept 
what  was  offered,  to  wait  for  the  proper  time  and  circumstance 
to  fashion  a  pure  democracy — this  was  his  advice  to  the  French 
reformers.  This  appeared  as  the  one  and  only  safe  road  to  that 
form  of  government  which  he  himself  esteemed  so  highly. 

It  seems  indeed  significant  that  Jefferson's  views  on  the 
French  revolution  were  such ;  significant  that  his  philosophy  of 
government  was  deep  rooted  and  firmly  embedded  in  his  very 
nature;  that  it  was  founded  upon  principles  which  he  had  in- 
herited from  his  Virginia  born,  and  English  descended,  ances- 
tors, and  not  upon  any  that  he  acquired  from  sources  alien  to 
his  nature  and  tastes,  to  his  blood  and  education. 


IT'S  MERELY  A  SUGGESTION,  SIR 

Angela  Cakboll,  U.  C.  3 
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ABVis,  ol'  boy!    I  greet  you  with  emotion.' ' 

Greg  Bandolph  hurried  forward  and  caught  the  arm 
of  a  small  clerbied  man  carrying  a  black  bag.    The  der- 
ued  man  dodged,  not  Greg,  but  a  playful  balloon  that  floated 
near.    Greg  pushed  him  through  the  crowd  to  a  quiet  spot. 

"Now.    Have  you  got  the  clothes!     Gad,  man,  look  at  me." 

Jarvis  dutifully  regarded  his  master.  "I  have  your  suit, 
sir." 

Greg  eyed  him  suspiciously.  "There  was  a  grin  in  your 
voice.    Are  you  grinning,  Jarvis?" 

Jarvis  demurred.  Jarvis  never  grinned.  Not  at  least  since 
Greg  had  received  him  as  a  parting  gift  from  a  too,  too  grate- 
ful English  guest.  Satisfied,  Greg  turned  him  around  again, 
and  they  hurried  out  of  the  park. 

"If  Ave  can  just  catch  a  cab,  I  can  change  before — " 

Jarvis  stopped.  "If  I  may  suggest  it  sir,  it  looks  like  Miss 
Carey  coming  this  way." 

A  Dutch  maid  was  coming,  as  fast  as  she  could,  towards 
thorn. 

"Miss  Carey  wasn't  in  Dutch  costume.  That's  why  I'm 
leaving,"  Greg  muttered. 

Jarvis  coughed  discretely.  "Perhaps  the  lady  made  a 
change?" 

The  beam  on  Greg's  face  reflected  in  his  voice.  "Jarvis,  ol' 
man,  you're  positively  indispensible.  Positively  indis — "  The 
word  was  knocked  out  of  him  as  the  Dutch  lady  threw  herself 
into  his  arms.     "Darling!"  he  breathed. 

She  straightened.  "Hurry,"  she  whispered.  "The  car  is 
around  the  corner." 
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Greg  knew  better  than  to  argue  with  Jean  Carey.  She 
grabbed  his  hand  and  ran.  He  followed  clumsily,  and  Jarvis 
brought  up  the  rear. 

"Are  we  going  someplace,  then?"  Greg  asked,  puffing. 

She  jerked  his  arm.  "Don't  try  to  be  funny  now.  Here,  get 
in." 

Unprotesting,  Greg  got  in.  The  Dutch  lady  settled  beside 
him,  and  shut  the  door.  Undaunted,  Jarvis  sprinted  to  the 
other  side,  opened  the  door,  and  sat  down  at  the  wheel.  A  crease 
appeared  above  the  lady's  mask,  and  she  prodded  Greg. 

"Who  is  this  anthropomorphic  creature!" 

Jarvis  stiffened.  Greg  patted  his  knee,  and  laughed  uneasily. 
"Why,  dear,  this  is  Jarvis.  Surely  you  remember  Jarvis."  He 
laughed  again  shakily.    "Jarvis,  my  man,  you  know." 

"Silly  thing,"  she  giggled.  "I  hope  you  choke  on  the  next 
you  spring.     Never  mind.     Can  he  drive  ? ' ' 

"Like  a  professional  golfer.  Jarvis,  ol'  man,  show  the  lady 
how  you  can  drive." 

Jarvis,  face  immobile,  started  the  car.  It  purred  contentedly 
in  its  place  for  several  minutes. 

"Marvelous.  Great.  He's  very  bright.  What  else  can  he 
do?"  she  said  coldly. 

"Oh,  lots  of  things.  I  couldn't  do  without  Jarvis.  No  sir! 
He's  positively  indispensible.    Yes  sir!    Positively — " 

"Good  heaven!  Don't  you  know  we  have  to  hurry?  Tell  him 
to  go." 

"Oh  yes,  of  course.    Push  off,  there,  Jarvis,  ol'  boy." 

"Yes,  sir.  Very  good,  sir.  But  where  are  we  to  push  off 
10?" 

"The  Union  Station,  and  hurry!"  She  stamped  her  wooden 
shoe  on  the  floor  of  the  car,  and  Jarvis  pushed  off. 

Greg  turned  his  head  as  best  he  could  to  get  a  better  view  of 
the  lady.     The  car  was  halted  by  a  red  light,  and  he  felt  sud- 
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denly  queer.    The  lady's  hair  was  red. 

"Hold  on!  Good  Lord,  my  dear,  we've  made  a  mistake. 
You're  not — " 

"I  am.  I'm  perfectly  sure,  so  don't  start  that  again."  She 
became  suddenly  severe.  "Look  here,  Sid,  if  you're  getting 
cold  feet,  and  want  to  back  out  ..."  Her  voice  broke  on  what 
might  have  been  a  sob. 

"Oh,  no.    No  cold  feet.    Oh,  no.    But  see  here,  I'm  not — " 

She  placed  her  hand  on  his.  "I  know,  dear.  It's  rather  mud- 
dled, isn't  it?  But  it's  such  a  perfect  chance.  Dad  had  me  call 
the  agency  for  a  secretary.  Of  course  I  didn't.  I  called  you." 
She  dimpled.  "You  are  to  be  Jerry  Smith.  And  when  he  sees 
how  very  fine  you  are — well,  then  what,  dear?" 

"Why — er — "  Greg  wet  his  lips.  "Why  then  he  might  want 
me  for  a  son-in-law,  I  suppose. ' ' 

"Exactly.    So  you  see,  it's  just  for  a  month,  and  then — " 

"But  look  here!    I'm  not  a  secretary.    And  I'm  not — " 

"Oh,  bother.  That  doesn't  matter.  All  you'll  have  to  do  is 
write  letters  and  lick  stamps.  And  I'll  be  right  there,  darling." 
She  laughed,  a  happy  sound.  "I'm  glad  we  thought  of  Dutch 
costumes.  Nobody  else  wore  them.  Even  if  Dad  saw  us  leave, 
he'd  never  suspect  a  thing."  She  laughed  again.  Greg  laughed 
too,  but  it  had  a  hollow  sound. 

They  reached  the  station.  Jarvis  stopped  the  car  and  waited. 
The  lady  plunged  into  a  pocket  and  produced  a  ticket.  "Here's 
your  space.  Car  ten,  lower  eight.  Are  you  taking  this  object 
with  you?  Where  did  you  get  him,  darling?  I'm  clashing  back 
to  the  fair  for  Dad.  We're  getting  on  at  twelve.  Eemember, 
you  won't  pretend  to  know  me  in  the  morning." 

Greg  mentally  agreed  with  that.  He  stood  looking  at  her, 
wondering  how  he  could  tell  her.  She  smiled,  and  pulled  her 
black  mask  off.  Greg  drew  a  deep  breath.  But  he  kept  his 
mask  on. 
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"Good-night,  darling,' '  she  said,  and  lifted  her  face. 

Greg  looked  at  Jarvis.  Jarvis  cleared  his  throat  and  looked 
at  the  tires.  After  a  moment,  she  drew  away,  her  little  hands 
gripping  Greg's  arms  tight. 

"It  is  going  to  be  all  right,  isn't  it?" 

"I  think  it's  going  to  be  quite  all  right,  my  dear."  Greg  way 
surprised  at  the  sincere  ring  in  his  voice.  He  hastily  shot  a 
second  glance  at  Jarvis.  He,  however,  was  still  inspecting  the 
tires. 

She  climbed  in  and  started  the  car. 

"Look  out,  you  creature,"  she  said  to  Jarvis,  and  waving  a 
hand,  drove  off. 

Jarvis  drew  back,  very  stiff.  He  picked  up  the  black  bag  and 
coughed.    "If  I  might  suggest  it,  sir — " 

"Oh,  hell!  You've  suggested  quite  enough  for  one  evening. 
Now  look  at  the  mess  we're  in,  just  for  one  bright  suggestion. 
Take  me  some  place  and  get  me  out  of  these  confounded 
clothes." 

"Yes,  sir.    Of  course,  sir." 

Into  the  station  they  went;  the  short  derbied  man  keeping 
step  with  a  tall  Dutchman  who  clomped  in  wooden  shoes.  Much 
later,  they  sat  on  a  bench  in  the  waiting  room. 

"And  now,  Jarvis,  ol'  boy,  since  I  am  once  more  a  man,  now 
what?" 

"If  you  would  allow  me  to — " 

"Check.  Here."  He  nipped  a  bill  to  the  little  man.  "Go  get 
a  ticket.    For  the  Lord's  sake,  get  into  car  ten,  if  you  can." 

"But  sir,  you're  not — " 

"Car  ten.  Berth  near  eight.  And  Jarvis,  you'd  better  not  be 
my  man  so  ostensibly.  Perhaps  a  pal  would  be  better  in  this 
case.    Yes,  a  pal." 

Jarvis  grew  wide-eyed  and  fish-looking.  Greg  waved  a  hand. 
"Push  off,  man.    Your  ticket." 
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"Yes,  sir.    As  you  say,  sir."    He  turned. 

"Oh,  and  Jarvis—  " 

"Sir?" 

Greg  beckoned  him  near,  and  whispered,  "Call  me  Jerry." 

The  stone  face  almost  showed  surprise. 

"Yes,  sir"  he  swallowed  hard.    "Jerry." 

Greg  sat  thinking.  This  would  wake  Jean  up.  Just  what  she 
needed.     Shoving  him  around  all  the  time. 

Someone  coughed  discreetly. 

"Well,  get  it?" 

"No,  s — .    No.    If  I  might  ask,  sir,  where  is  it  we're  going?" 

Greg  laughed  aloud  and  long.  "Gad,  are  we  ever  upset!" 
He  consulted  the  ticket.  "We're  on  our  way  to  Birmingham, 
Alabama,  man." 

"Quite  right,  sir." 

"Oh,  Jarvis—" 

"Yes  sir?" 

"From  now  on,  your  name  is  Charley." 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Oh,  and  Charlie—" 

Once  more  he  turned,  wearily. 

"Don't  say,  Yes,  Sir,  say,  0.  K.  Jerry/' 

With  a  sorrowful  glance  towards  departing  dignity,  Jarvis 
murmured,  "0.  K.  Jerry." 

The  train  rocked  and  moaned  and  started  with  the  usual 
screech.    The  commotion  died  down.     Silence. 
"Charlie!" 
"Yes,  sir!" 
"Where  did  they  go?" 
"The  compartments  in  the  rear,  sir." 
"How  many?" 
"Compartments,  sir?" 
"No,  you  idiot!    People." 
"Two,  sir.    Just  the  lady  and  her  father." 
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Silence.    Then — 

"Charlie!" 

"Sir!" 

"I  couldn't  have  stood  a  mother.'' 

"No,  sir.    Nor  I  sir!" 

Jarvis  watched  his  master  shave  himself. 

"To  the  left  a  little,  sir.    That's  it." 

"Lord,  I  almost  cut  myself.  A  bit  shaky  this  morning.  This 
thing  of  meeting  the  father — " 

"And  the  girl,  too,  sir." 

"Oh,  why  mention  that" 

' '  I  would  think  it  a  good  plan  to  present  myself  to  the  father 
before  the  young  lady  discovers  the  error,  if  I  may  suggest  it, 
sir." 

"Capital,  Jarvis,  ol'  boy.  You're  positively  indispen — "  A 
sudden  thought  occurred  to  both  just  then.  Greg  frowned,  and 
quickly  finished  dressing. 

Ten  minutes  later  he  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  compartment 
in  the  rear.    He  was  told  bruskly  to  come  in. 

The  lady's  father  was  a  picture.  Short,  fat,  mustached  and 
bald.  Exetremely  well  dressed.  Pie  sat  on  an  improvised  desk, 
smoking,  and  playing  solitaire. 

' '  Oh, ' '  he  snorted.    ' '  It 's  you. ' ' 

"Yes,  sir."     Greg  found  himself  playing  Jarvis. 

' '  Well,  come  in.    Sit  down.  Know  anything  about  this  game  ? ' ' 

"No,  sir.    Not  a  lot." 

"No.  It  would  be  expecting  too  much,  of  course.  What  do 
you  know  about  being  a  secretary!" 

Greg  eyed  the  man,  and  took  a  chance. 

"I  can  write  letters,  and  lick  stamps,  sir.  I'm  real  adept  with 
a  phone,  and  I  always  save  money  on  night  letters. ' ' 

The  fat  man  roared.    Greg  joined  in. 

"Say,  young  fellow,  you'll  do."  He  sobered.  "It  isn't  so 
much  for  licking  stamps  I  brought  you  along  for — I  have  a 
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daughter. ' '    He  paused  and  looked  at  Greg,  who  raised  an  eye- 
brow.   ' '  You  look  like  a  smart  young  man.    How  old  are  you  ? ' ' 

"  Twenty-eight.' ' 

' '  Good-looking,  too.  Probably  met  up  with  a  good  many  girls 
ir  your  time.    Maybe  know  a  thing  or  two  about  them,  eh?" 

Modestly  Greg  assented,  "Oh,  a  little." 

"Then  you  know  more  than  I  do  "  he  shouted.  "That  girl 
of  mine,  he  shifted  his  cigar,  "wants  to  marry  some  young  fool 
that's  waiting  for  me  to  die  so  he  can  get  my  money.  I  know 
him.  Patience  is  too  good  for  him. ' '  He  chuckled,  and  winked 
at  Greg.  "I  fixed  her,  though.  Talked  her  into  a  month  of 
separation,  as  a  sort  of  test.  Heh,  Heh!  Lord,  but  she  was 
mad.    Well,  that's  where  you  come  in." 

Greg  straightened.  His  mind  had  wandered  to  a  very  impa- 
tient miss  named  Patience. 

"I'm  not  sure  that  I  get  it,"  he  ventured  cooly. 
The  little  man  leaned  across  the  desk,  and  rode  his  cigar  up 
and  down.    "I  think  you  do.    Your  job  is  to  get  my  daughter 
interested  in  something  else  besides  this  lousy  fortune-hunter, 
and  there'll  be  a  nice  check  waiting  for  you." 
Greg  stood  up.    ' i  That 's  hardly  in  my  line,  sir. ' ' 
"Now  wait.    Don't  be  so  noble.    It's  for  the  girl's  own  good, 
I  tell  you.    Great  Scott,  Smith,  you  can't  let  me  down!" 
"You  know  very  little  about  me,  sir — " 
"Well,  I'm  trusting  you.    Make  her  forget  that — " 
The  door  opened  behind  Greg.     The  fat  man  leaned  back  in 
his  seat. 

"Come  in,  my  dear.  Come  in.  Just  going  over  things  with 
the  young  man  you  got  me.  Smith,  this  is  my  daughter,  Pa- 
tience." 

She  was  smiling.  Greg  could  tell  it  by  the  way  she  said, 
"How-do-you-do?"  and  then  he  turned,  and  the  smile  vanished. 
He  met  a  strange  bewildered  face.     She  came  forward  slowlv. 
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"Who  are  you!"  she  said  with  a  challenge  in  her  words. 

Greg  bowed.  "I'm  Jerry  Smith  from  the  agency."  He  re- 
turned her  gaze  cooly. 

Her  lips  curled  slightly.  With  an  appealing  glance  at  her 
father,  she  said,  "I'm  nearly  dead  with  boredom.  Do  finish 
your  business,  and  let  this  person  come  view  the  scenery  with 
me." 

Her  father  smiled  genially.  "We're  finished  now.  Go  right 
along.    You  understand  your  position,  Jerry?" 

Greg  looked  over  and  grinned.    "Perfectly." 

It  was  the  noon  hour,  and  the  observation  car  was  empty. 
They  sat  and  faced  each  other. 

"Now  maybe  you'll  tell  me  who  you  are  and  what  you're 
doing  here,"  she  said  with  a  deadly  calm. 

"I'm  Greg  Eandolph,  alias  Jerry  Smith,  and  I'm  admiring 
your  green  suit.     With  your  red  hair,  it's  just  about  perf — " 

"Imbecile.  Where  is  Jerry  Smith?  How  did  you  get  here? 
What  are  you  doing  on  this  train?" 

"Lady!  I'm  Jerry  Smith.  You  brought  me  here.  I'm  going 
to  Birmingham." 

"I  brought  you  here?  I?"  A  dawning  horror  spread  over 
her  face. 

"Yes.  And  really,  now,  you're  being  most  ungrateful,"  Greg 
arawled.  "After  practically  forcing  me  into  your  car,  buying 
my  ticket,  and  otherwise  abducting  me,  you  grow  bristles  be- 
cause I'm  here." 

"But  I  didn't  want  you  here.  I  thought  you  were — .  Why 
were  you  in  a  Dutch  suit  last  night?" 

"Because  my  fiancee  was  going  to  be  in  a  Dutch  dress." 

"Your  fiancee?"  That  stopped  her  for  a  moment.  "And 
what  do  you  think  that  she  will  think  of  this?" 

" Well— do  I  have  to  think  of  that  now?" 

She  got  up  and  walked  across  the  floor.  "You  utter,  utter 
fool.  Why  did  you  come  ?  You  must  have  known. ' '  She  stood 
looking  out  for  some  time.     When  she  turned,  her  gaze  was 
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stony.  "We'll  be  in  Birmingham  in  an  hour.  There's  nothing 
we  can  do  about  it  now.  If  only  I  had  seen  you  first — I  hope 
you're  not  a  secretary;  Dad's  a  tyrant."  With  that  bit  of  com- 
fort, she  whirled  and  started  for  the  door.  A  short  form  blocked 
the  way.    "Oh,  you!"  she  said. 

Jarvis  bowed  formally. 

"  If  I  might  suggest  it,  sir,  I  think  it  would  be  useful  to  know 
the  lady's  last  name,  since  you're  engaged  by  her  father." 

Greg  sat  up.  "Well,  say  now,  Charlie  ol'  boy,  that's  an  idea 
worth  a  patent.     Funny  we  didn't  think  of  it,  isn't  it?" 

Patience  laughed.  "Awful  funny.  Oh,  very,  very  funny. 
Excruciating.    Oh,  oh!" 

Greg  sprang  up  and  shook  her.  "Stop  that.  I'd  almost 
credited  you  with  being  game.  We  didn't  plan  the  situation,  but 
we  can  at  least  make  the  best  of  it." 

She  released  herself.  "Oh,  of  course.  Make  the  best  of  it. 
You  may  be  assured  that  I  shall  neither  help  nor  hinder  you  in 
making  the  best  of  it.    The  name  is  Hardy.    J.  C." 

She  was  gone.  Greg  sank  wearily  into  a  chair  and  looked  at 
Jarvis. 

' i  I  took  the  liberty,  sir,  of  finding  out  a  few  things  about  the 
lady's  father.  President  of  the  Hardy  steel  mills.  Making  this 
trip  presumably  to  inspect  the  mills  in  Birmingham.  Insists  on 
tomato  juice  for  breakfast;  likes  to  play  solitaire — " 

Greg  stood  up,  and  took  the  little  man's  hand.  "Charlie,  ol' 
pal,  you're  all  right." 

Three  weeks  had  passed.  Greg  was  sitting  on  the  porch  of 
the  large  house  rented  for  the  occasion.  A  whole  park  of 
grounds  encircled  the  place. 

It  was  a  peaceful  afternoon.  Jarvis,  having  esconced  himself 
in  the  domicile  as  a  man-about-the-house,  was  hovering  in  the 
background.  A  stack  of  letters  lay  on  the  table  before  Greg. 
He  caught  the  sound  of  a  familiar  step  and  cursed  the  sudden 
thumping  of  his  heart. 
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"Hello,  there.  Pretty  busy,  aren't  you?"  She  perched  on 
the  arm  of  a  chair. 

"Why,  yes.  In  fact,  as  you  sit  there  feasting  your  violet  eyes 
on  my  manly  beauty,  you  see  me  in  the  act  of  licking  my  two 
hundred  and  twenty-third  stamp." 

She  frowned.  "You're  a  beast.  Do  you  have  to  be?  And  my 
eyes  aren't  violet." 

He  looked  up.  "Well,  now,  what  do  you  know  about  that! 
They're  blue,  aren't  they?  Almost  the  color  of  that  sweater 
you're  wearing.    Well!"    He  resumed  his  work. 

She  watched  him  for  a  minute.  "For  silly  sakes!  Pull  in 
your  tongue.    Do  you  have  to  stamp  all  those  letters  now?" 

Greg  carefully  pressed  his  thumb  nail  down  on  the  vermillion 
label  and  mused  thoughtfully,  "Well,  now,  I  don't  know  as  I  do 
— right  now." 

"Do  you  know  where  I  was  this  morning?"  she  asked  cau- 
tiously. 

"No.  Were  you  out?"  Casual-like.  As  if  he  hadn't  watched 
her  drive  away  every  morning  since  their  arrival. 

With  an  effort  she  remained  calm.  "Yes,  I  was.  And  I  was 
out  yesterday,  too." 

"I  knew  that.    I  got  your  dessert  for  lunch.    Thanks." 

She  moved  impatiently.  "You  aren't  much  of  a  detective. 
Didn't  Dad  hire  you  to  shadow  me?" 

He  looked  around,  carefully.  Then  he  leaned  very  close.  She 
held  her  breath. 

"Do  you  know,"  he  said  softly,  "there's  a  spot  of  soot  on 
your  cheek." 

She  stood  up,  angry.  "Oh!  You're  too,  utter  very!  Goodbye, 
please." 

She  sauntered  off  down  the  steps  to  the  garden. 

A  discrete  cough. 

"Come  on  out,  Jarvis,  oP  man.  You're  like  a  rattler;  I 
always  know  when  you're  around.  Well,  what  would  you  sug- 
gest?" 
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"If  I  might  be  so  bold,  sir,  that  you  let  the  lady  tell  you  where 
she  was  this  morning." 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

' '  Only  that  the  young  lady  has  been  meeting  a  young  man  for 
several  days,  and — "  Face  inscrutable,  he  watched  his  master 
tear  into  the  garden. 

On  a  bench  beneath  a  tree  he  found  her.  She  didn't  seem  to 
think  it  odd  that  he  had  followed. 

"Were  you  telling  me  something  about  this  morning?" 

"Yes,  I  was."  She  moved  over.  "I  was  telling  you  that  I 
was  out." 

"Not  much  fun  going  out  alone,  is  it?" 

' '  Naturally  not.    I  wasn  't  alone. ' ' 

He  looked  at  her.  She  met  his  gaze  with  a  wide,  defiant  stare. 
"My — the  real — Jerry  Smith  is  here." 

He  had  known  it,  of  course.  That  was  why  she  had  been  so 
friendly  these  days.     Joy  effervescent. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do?"  he  said  finally. 

She  glanced  away  through  the  trees.  "I  don't  know,  yet.  The 
young  man  is — very  difficult." 

' '  You  mean  because  of — this  ? ' ' 

"I  suppose,  because  of  this." 

i  l  Well, ' '  Greg  didn  't  like  being  heroic.  i  1 1  could  see  him  and 
explain. ' ' 

"I  don't  think  it  would  help.     Sh!    Father!" 

Mr.  Hardy  padded  down  the  walk.  He  beamed  on  them  both 
and  winked  at  Greg. 

"Lovely  spot  here.  Yes,  indeed.  Here,  child,  two  tickets  for 
the  theater  tonight.  Get  this  fellow  to  take  you.  How  about  it, 
Jerry?" 

"Why — if  Miss  Hardy  would  permit  me — " 

"I'm  keen  to  see  it.    Of  course  we'll  go,  Dad.    Thanks." 

They  were  seated  ten  rows  from  the  front,  center  aisle.  She 
was  lovely  from  her  gre<  n  sandals,  up  her  green  gown,  to  the 
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top  of  her  curly,  reel  head.  Her  white  cape  was  thrown  back 
across  the  seat.    She  smiled  up  at  Greg. 

"You're  quite  handsome  in  evening  clothes." 

He  grinned  at  her.    "You  should  see  me  in  a  golf  suit." 

The  play  was  good,  and  as  all  good  plays,  too  soon  over. 

"How  about  a  sandwich!"  Greg  said,  loath  to  let  the  evening 
pass. 

She  thought  it  over.   l '  I  feel  like  a  ham. ' ' 

"You  look  like  a  tall  glass  of  cool,  lime  rickey." 

"I'm  not  sure  that's  a  compliment,  but  it  has  the  nicest  sound 
of  anything  you've  said  to  me  yet.    I  shall  cherish  the  thought." 

Over  a  white  clothed  table  they  talked. 

" Haven't  you  got  a  job?"  she  wanted  to  know. 

"Well,  I  did  have.    I'm  a  lawyer.    In  with  my  dad. " 

"Oh."  Then,  ever  so  casual,  "what  about  your  fiancee!  Did 
you  write  to  her!" 

"Yes,  and  she  returned  my  ring."    He  tried  to  look  sad. 

"I'm  sorry.  But  you  can  patch  it  up."  She  nibbled  at  her 
sandwich.    "Sometimes  you  sound  almost  English.    Are  you!" 

"Half.  That  wouldn't  have  hurt  me,  but  I  was  reared  in  Eng- 
land. I'm  part  Irish,  too.  You  said  the  boy-friend  is  in  town," 
he  reminded  her.    i  l  So  what ! ' ' 

She  traced  the  rose  pattern  in  the  cloth  with  a  finger.  "I 
think  we're  going  to  elope." 

"Elope!" 

"Idiot!  Don't  shout!  But  Greg,  you've  got  to  help  me.  I 
made  such  a  mess  the  last  time — " 

Greg  didn't  exactly  like  to  be  included  in  a  mess.  What  about 
the  fellow!  he  thought. 

"You  see,"  she  went  on,  "I  don't  know  just  how,  or  where, 
or  anything.    If  you  could  manage  it — " 

Greg  pushed  back  his  chair.  "Are  you  terribly  in  love  with 
him!" 

"I'm  terribly  in  love." 

He  sighed  heavily.    "Then  I'll  have  to  fix  things." 
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She  stood  beside  him,  her  fingers  on  his  arm.  "You're  so 
capable. ' ' 

Late  the  next  afternoon,  it  was  she  who  waited  on  the  porch, 
and  Greg  who  came  up  the  steps,  though  not  so  gayly. 

"Come  down  to  the  garden,"  he  ordered. 

Settled  under  the  taciturn  oak,  Greg  plunged. 

"With  the  aid  of  the  parlour-maid  I  got  you  a  license.  Here 
it  is — .  Jerry  Smith  and  Patience  Hardy.  Twenty-two  miles 
south  on  the  river  drive  there 's  a  minister  who  '11  be  waiting  for 
you  about  nine.  I'll  drive  you  out  and  race  you  to  the  station 
afterwards.  Here  are  two  tickets  to  Miami.  Your  Father  will 
3iever  think  to  look  for  you  so  close.  And  here  is  the  ring,  and 
the  fellow  can  furnish  the  silver — I  hope!" 

"Why,  you're  marvelous.  You  think  of  everything,  don't 
y  ou  ?    Now,  I  '11  call  Kenneth. ' ' 

"I  called  Kenneth.  In  person.  It  wouldn't  be  safe  to  phone 
from  here.  He  was  very  agreeable.  Not  difficult  at  all.  So  it's 
all  fixed." 

"You  what!  Did  you  say  that  you  saw  Kenneth!  And  told 
him  our  plans  1    Oh,  you  utter,  utter  fool ! ' ' 

Quite  overcome,  she  raised  her  hand  and  slapped  him  on  the 
cheek.  "You're  one  of  the  things  I'd  omit,  if  I  had  my  life  to 
live  over."    She  fled  to  the  house. 

Without  a  trace  of  embarrassment,  Jarvis  stepped  from  be- 
hind the  tree. 

"Jarvis,  ol'  man,  women  beat  the  devil." 

"Yes,  sir.    Quite  right,  sir." 

"If  I  ever  so  much  as  look  at  one  of  the  fair  sex  again,  please 
give  me  a  kick.  We  are  finished.  Done.  Through  forever  with 
women. ' ' 

"Yes,  sir.    I  shall  remember,  sir." 

This  failed  to  cheer  Greg  up  as  it  should  have.  In  fact  he 
looked  more  woc-begone.     Jarvis  cleared  his  throat. 

"I  thought  the  young  lady  seemed  pleased  with  the  idea  of 
the  elopement." 
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Greg  nodded.    ' '  She  did. ' ' 

"The  arrangements  suited  her  fine,  it  seemed  to  me." 

"Tome,  too." 

"She  even  seemed  glad  that  you  were  to  assist  at  the  wheel." 

Once  more  Greg's  head  nodded. 

Jarvis  coughed.  "If  I  might  suggest  it,  sir,  'twas  the  idea  of 
the  other  young  man  going  along  that  riled  the  lady. ' ' 

It  took  a  moment  for  this  to  penetrate.  Then  Greg's  eyes  lit 
up.    "Jarvis,  ol'  man,  you're  unique.    Positively  indis — " 

Jarvis  didn't  hear  the  rest,  if  there  was  a  rest.  A  very  faint 
hint  of  a.  smile  was  on  his  lips  as  he  watched  Gregory  dash  for 
the  house. 

She  sat  in  the  library,  holding  a  book.  Greg  stalked  over,  took 
her  hand,  pulled  her  up. 

"It's  six  o'clock.  Can  you  get  ready  in  two  hours  for  an 
elopement  ? ' ' 

i  i  There  isn  't  going  to  be  any  wedding. ' ' 

"Oh  yes  there  is.  I  bought  the  license;  I  bought  the  ring; 
and  I  paid  the  minister.  I  refuse  to  be  done  out  of  my  wedding." 

"I've  called  Kenneth,  and  told  him  it  was  all  a  mistake.  So 
there  isn't  any — " 

"I  suppose  it  really  doesn't  matter.  I've  fixed  everything 
else.  I — I  won't  really  mind  substituting  for  the  groom."  He 
forced  her  chin  up.    Her  eyes  were  brimming  with  tears. 

"I — I  don't  want  you  for  a  substitute." 

"But  I'd  be  such  a  good  one.  You'd  never  know  me  from  a 
real  groom."  His  arms  were  around  her,  holding  her.  "It's 
such  a  darn  shame  to  let  such  lovely  plans  go  hang  when  all  the 
time  I  love  you  so  much." 

She  opened  her  eyes  at  that  and  the  tears  ran  out,  but  she 
smiled. 

"You  utter,  utter  fool.  Why  didn't  you  say  that  before."  The 
lids  flew  down  again.  On  a  small  breath  she  said,  "And  if  I 
might  suggest  it,  sir,  the  lady  should  be  kissed." 
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Sinend  and  the  Shannon 

The  pool  of  knowledge,  we  are  told, 

A  splendid  purple  gem, 
Was  set  in  Cavan's  lonely  mead 

With  hazel  trees  its  hem. 

And  these,  a  lovely  border,  glowed 
Against  the  fields  of  green, 

And  every  day  dropped  leaves  upon 
The  pool's  pellucid  sheen. 

The  seven  hazels  were  the  art 

Of  poetry;  the  pool 
Gave  fully  to  all  Erin's  vales 

Its  seven  streamlets  cool. 

Then  Sinend  came  through  meadowsweet 

And  laurels  in  the  field 
To  follow  one  stream  to  its  source 

And  make  it  wisdom  yield. 

Into  the  hazel  night  she  plunged; 

The  leaves  dropped  down  like  rain, 
And  never  more  on  Erin's  hills 

Was  Sinend  seen  again. 

Her  story  ends — and  winding  on, 
The  Shannon  softly  sighs, 

While  still  the  way  is  dark  to  where 
All  perfect  wisdom  lies. 


— Thomas  Edward  Kane 


THOMAS  JEFFERSON,  THE  LAWYER 

Leslie  J.  Lundell,  Arts  3 
Second  Prize,  Jefferson-Mullen   Essay   Contest 

As  a  man  the  virtues  of  Thomas  Jefferson  are  admitted; 
as  a  patriot  he  holds  a  place  in  the  foremost  ranks ;  as 
a  statesman  he  is  praised;  as  a  lawyer  he  is  admired. 
But  in  the  two  last  characters,  especially  in  the  last,  his  reputa- 
tion falls  far  below  his  desert.  Virginia  lives  by  the  immortal 
fame  of  such  men  as  George  Washington,  Thomas  Jefferson, 
Patrick  Henry,  and  Richard  Lee.  Virginia  is  fortunate  in 
possessing  Thomas  Jefferson  because  he  was  a  powerful,  domi- 
nating leader  and  a  strict  disciplinarian.  His  fame  is  not  that 
of  a  military  commander,  but  rather  that  of  a  shy  philosopher. 
Some  prefer  to  think  of  Jefferson  only  as  an  aristocrat,  "born 
to  the  purple,' '  referring  to  his  maternal  ancestry  only.  Aside 
from  this,  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  there  was  an  ineffable 
charm  in  his  manner.  Some  people  objected  to  his  "shifty 
glance,' '  but  his  "simplicity  and  sobriety"  more  than  favorably 
impressed  them.  He  was  free  of  the  affectations  of  pedantry, 
courteous  and  kindly,  modest  and  tolerant.  Among  men  his 
manner  of  conversation  was  calm  and  deliberate.  Among 
friends,  and  particularly  women,  he  appears  to  have  been  defer- 
ential and  captivating  in  his  tactful  kindness. 

Jefferson  writes  of  himself  after  his  father's  death  in  1757: 
"When  I  recollect  that  at  fourteen  years  of  age  the  whole  care 
arid  direction  of  myself  was  thrown  on  myself  entirely,  without 
a  relative  or  friend  qualified  to  advise  or  guide  me,  and  recol- 
lect the  various  sorts  of  bad  company  with  which  I  associated 
from  time  to  time,  I  am  astonished  that  I  did  not  turn  off  with 
some  of  them,  and  become  as  worthless  to  society  as  they  were. 
I  had  the  good  fortune  to  become  acquainted  very  early  with 
some  characters  of  very  high  standing,  and  to  feel  the  incessant 
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wish  that  I  could  ever  become  what  they  were."  He  imme- 
diately made  use  of  his  liberty  to  change  his  school,  and  from 
what  we  know  of  the  circumstances,  we  can  infer  that  it  was 
then  he  first  developed  that  spirit  of  resistance  to  tyranny  and 
religious  intolerance  which  influenced  his  entire  life.  Jefferson 
completed  his  preparations  for  college  under  the  competent 
teacher,  Dr.  Maury.  Dr.  Maury  exercised  a  powerful  influence 
in  shaping  the  character  of  the  brilliant  youth,  who  always 
regarded  him  with  confidence  and  affection. 

When  young  Jeiferson  came  to  college  at  Williamsburg  in 
1760,  he  brought  with  him  all  the  requisites  of  the  successful 
stuelent — perfect  health,  good  habits,  and  an  inquisitive  intel- 
lect. He  came  from  a  pure  and  honest  home,  where  he  had 
learned  nothing  but  what  was  good  and  honorable,  and  had 
passed  throuh  a  course  of  preparation  under  careful  and  con- 
scientious tutors.  Before  he  went  to  William  and  Mary  College, 
his  acquaintance  was  limited  to  his  school-fellows  and  the  fami- 
lies of  the  farmers  around  Shadwell.  Yet  within  a  few  months 
we  find  this  awkward  youth  of  seventeen  the  favored  and  fre- 
quent companion  of  Francis  Fauquir,  the  most  elegant  and 
accomplished  gentleman  in  Virginia;  Doctor  William  Small,  the 
most  learned  man  in  the  colony ;  and  George  Wythe,  the  leader 
of  its  bar,  a  man  of  conscience  as  well  as  ability  and  wisdom. 
George  Wythe,  afterwards  chancellor,  the  most  brilliant  young 
lawyer  in  Virginia,  was  just  beginning  his  career  of  honor  and 
influence,  and  it  was  his  privilege  to  educate  for  the  bar  and 
prepare  for  public  life  Thomas  Jefferson,  John  Marshall,  and 
Henry  Clay.  At  Williamsburg,  with  George  Wythe  for  a  daily 
associate,  he  needs  must  become  a  lawyer;  and  accordingly,  in 
1763,  after  two  years  at  college,  he  entered  Wythe's  office  as  a 
student. 

Early  in  the  year  1767,  about  the  time  of  his  twenty-fourth 
birthday,  he  was  admitted  and  began  at  once  the  practice  of  his 
profession.  Unlike  most  beginners  at  the  bar,  he  was  not  com- 
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pelled to  wait  for  clients.  He  was  fortunate  in  his  generation 
and  in  the  circumstances  which  surrounded  him.  Neverthi  less, 
it  was  a  good  time  for  a  lawyer  when  Jefferson  began  to  prac- 
tice. He  made  most  of  his  money  by  the  large  number  of  cases 
from  which  he  received  small  fees.  Almost  everybody  in  Vir- 
ginia was  in  litigation.  There  were  no  manufacturers,  no  com- 
merce, no  towns,  no  internal  trade,  the  soil  was  exhausted,  the 
price  of  tobacco  going  down,  and  the  price  of  negroes  always  on 
the  increase.  One  century  of  prosperity  and  spending  had  led 
this  generation  of  planters  to  bankruptcy. 

Such  was  the  condition  when  Jefferson  was  admitted  to  the 
bar,  and  because  of  it  he  doubled  his  estate  in  seven  years  of 
practice.  Of  his  business  before  the  inferior  tribunals  he  leaves 
no  record.  But  during  his  first  year  he  had  sixty-eight  cases 
before  the  General  Court;  the  second  year  one  hundred  and 
fifteen;  the  third,  one  hundred  ninety-eight;  the  fourth,  one 
hundred  twenty-one;  the  fifth,  one  hundred  thirty-seven;  the 
sixth,  one  hundred  fifty-four;  the  seventh,  one  hundred  twenty- 
seven,  and  the  eighth,  which  was  1774,  only  twenty-nine — for 
at  that  time  the  colony  was  agitated,  and  Virginia  had  other 
work  for  him. 

His  keen  observation,  quick  perceptions,  and  inquisitive  na- 
ture qualified  him  for  the  law.  He  had  tireless  industry,  method, 
learning,  skill  and  rapidity  in  handling  books,  the  instinct  of 
research  which  led  him  to  the  fact  he  wanted  as  the  hound 
scents  the  game,  a  serenity  of  temper,  a  habit  of  noting  every- 
thing upon  paper  in  such  a  way  that  his  fund  of  knowledge 
could  be  rapidly  arranged  and  brought  into  action,  a  ready 
sympathy  with  a  client's  mind,  and  the  faculty  of  stating  a  case 
with  clearness  and  brevity.  He  once  defined  a  lawyer  as  a  per- 
son whose  trade  it  is  to  contest  everything,  concede  nothing, 
and  talk  by  the  hour.  He  was  no  orator.  His  vocal  organs 
were  defective,  and  if  he  spoke  in  a  tone  much  above  that  of 
conversation,  his  voice  soon  became  husky  and  articulation 
difficult.     He  never  resumed  the  practice  of  law  after  he  was 
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elected  to  the  Continental  Congress.  In  1775,  at  thirty-one, 
after  seven  years  of  successful  exercise  of  his  profession,  he 
transferred  his  unfinished  cases  to  his  friend  and  kinsman, 
Edmund  Randolph,  and  started  for  Philadelphia. 

In  those  days,  when  printing  presses  were  scarce,  the  acts 
passed  by  the  Legislature  seldom  went  beyond  the  final  enrolled 
copy,  and  lawyers  were  compelled  to  procure  transcripts  of 
them.  As  a  natural  result  many  of  the  local  courts  and  lawyers 
found  themselves  without  copies.  Jefferson  made  a  very  valu- 
able collection  of  all  the  Virginia  laws.  He  found  difficulty  in 
procuring  copies  of  some  of  them;  some  appeared  to  have  per- 
ished, others  were  written  on  paper  so  rotten  with  age  that  it 
would  crumble  at  the  touch,  and  the  ink  used  in  others  had 
almost  faded  out.  "I  set  myself  to  work,  therefore,"  says  he, 
* '  to  collect  all  which  were  then  existing,  in  order  that  when  the 
day  should  come  in  which  the  public  should  advert  to  the  mag- 
nitude of  their  loss  in  these  precious  monuments  of  our  prop- 
erty and  our  history,  a  part  of  their  regret  might  be  spared  by 
information  that  a  portion  had  been  saved  from  the  wreck, 
which  is  worthy  of  their  attention  and  preservation.  In  search- 
ing after  these  remains,  I  spared  neither  time,  trouble,  nor 
expense."  Thus  during  the  days  of  his  practice  he  was  pre- 
paring for  the  duty  of  revision  which  he  was  destined  to  per- 
form, and  had  to  furnish  a  greater  part  of  the  copy  used  by 
himself  and  his  associates.  The  state  owed  the  preservation  of 
its  laws  to  this  careful  young  student. 

Thomas  Jefferson  took  his  seat  in  the  Legislature  of  Virginia 
on  October  7,  1776.  Five  days  afterward,  he  moved  for  leave 
to  introduce  a  bill  for  the  reorganization  and  the  establishment 
of  the  courts  of  justice.  He  was  appointed  chairman  of  the 
committee  to  which  the  matter  was  referred ;  and  he  drew  up  an 
ordinance  which  he  submitted  to  the  committee.  They  approved 
of  all  its  provisions.  It  was  then  reported  to  the  house  and, 
after  a  thorough  and  careful  examination  and  the  introduction 
of  a  few  unimportant  changes,  it  was  unanimously   adopted. 
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The  provisions  of  the  law  prepared  by  Thomas  Jefferson 
possess  the  qualities  of  simplicity,  symmetry,  and  the  spirit 
and  form  of  republicanism.  But  in  addition  to  these  it  could 
also  claim  the  merit  of  great  originality ;  for  although  a  similar 
arrangement  exists  in  the  judicial  institutions  of  other  states  at 
the  present  time,  that  proposed  by  Thomas  Jefferson  was  the 
model  after  which  they  have  all  been  drawn  and  executed.  He 
divided  the  State  into  counties,  and  devised  three  courts  of 
ascending  grades,  called  the  county,  the  superior,  and  the  su- 
preme courts.  The  jurisdictions  of  these  courts  and  their  rela- 
tive number  were  found  admirably  adapted  to  meet  all  the 
wants  of  the  community.  He  gave  new  prominence  and  impor- 
tance to  the  trial  by  jury,  as  the  great  bulwark  of  the  rights  of 
the  people.  He  ordained  that  in  all  questions  of  law  and  of  fact 
combined,  as  well  as  in  all  pure  questions  of  fact,  the  reference 
to  a  jury  was  made  imperative  and  unavoidable  in  the  courts  of 
law;  and  he  would  have  carried  this  principle  also  into  the 
Courts  of  Chancery,  had  he  not,  in  this  movement,  been  opposed 
and  defeated  by  the  efforts  of  Edmund  Pendleton,  the  ablest 
laivyer  in  the  state,  who  was  opposed  to  the  extreme  measures 
of  popular  reform  introduced  by  Jefferson.  The  chief  features 
of  the  law  on  this  subject,  as  proposed  by  Jefferson,  remain  in 
force  in  Virginia  to  the  present  day. 

On  October  12  Jefferson  continued  his  labors  by  introducing 
a  bill  for  the  abolition  of  the  law  of  entails  in  Virginia.  This 
was  a  measure  of  much  greater  importance  than  the  preceding 
one.  It  was  a  desperate  and  destructive  blow  struck  directly 
at  the  aristocratic  order  in  that  state.  By  abolishing  the  law  of 
entails  in  Virginia,  Jefferson  destroyed  the  entire  fabric  of  this 
social  structure ;  for  the  whole  of  it  gradually  grew  up  around, 
and  in  consequence,  of  that  institution.  His  purpose  was  also 
to  open  the  way  for  an  aristocracy  of  intellect  and  talent,  as 
being  more  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  a  republic.  Although 
this  measure  was  resisted  with  the  utmost  violence  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  aristocratic  order  in  the  legislature,  led  on  by 
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men  of  the  highest  ability — such  as  Edmund  Pendleton  and 
John  Robinson — the  measure  was  finally  adopted.  Entails  were 
abolished,  and  a  law  passed  by  which  real-estate,  as  well  as 
personal  property,  was  distributed  on  the  death  of  the  possessor 
in  equitable  proportions  among  all  of  his  children. 

After  accomplishing  this  great  republican  movement,  which 
gave  a  new  appearance  and  form  to  the  secular  and  material 
interests  of  the  state,  Jefferson  directed  his  attention  to  the 
religious  relations  and  interests  of  the  community.  He  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  abolish  the  church  establishment  in  Virginia,  and 
to  place  all  religious  sects  on  an  equal  footing.  Through  his 
labors  Jefferson  met  with  much  favor  a  large  class  of  citizens 
of  different  sects.  The  Presbyterians  especially  had  attained 
a  high  position  in  point  of  importance,  wealth,  and  social  in- 
fluence in  many  portions  of  the  commonwealth.  It  was  the  most 
furious  affair  in  which  Thomas  Jefferson  had  ever  engaged. 
Nor  were  the  efforts  of  his  opponents  without  effect;  for  so 
vigorous  was  their  resistance  that  they  compelled  him  to  change 
his  position  from  the  absolute  to  the  partial  abolition  of  the 
establishment.  He  eventually  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  pass- 
age of  the  law.  The  passage  of  this  law  not  only  overthrew  the 
power  of  the  Church  of  England  in  Virginia,  but  it  established 
religious  liberty  on  the  fullest  and  largest  basis. 

The  next  measure  of  reform  proposed  by  Jefferson  had  ref- 
erence to  the  slave:trade.  His  opinions  on  this  important  sub- 
ject were  that  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  accompanied  with 
their  colonization,  was  practicable.  But  his  efforts  at  this 
period  were  not  directed  to  the  attainment  of  this  result ;  for  he 
undoubtedly  perceived  that  the  period  for  the  accomplishment 
of  so  radical  a  measure  had  not  yet  arrived.  But  he  proposed 
a  law  abolishing  the  foreign  slave-trade ;  and  in  the  attainment 
of  this  result  he  was  eminently  successful.  The  law  made  the 
foreign  slave-trade  piracy.  The  law  was  finally  passed  by  the 
Legislature  in  1778. 
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Perhaps  the  greatest  service  Jefferson  performed  for  his 
native  State  was  to  revise  the  laws  of  Virginia,  which  were  a 
chaos  of  obsolete  and  antiquated  enactments,  good  for  lawyers 
but  bad  for  clients.  A  Committee  of  Revision  was  elected  by 
the  assembly  by  ballot.  Their  purpose  was  to  prepare  a  new 
code  of  laws  for  the  government  of  the  state,  by  revising,  alter- 
ing, amending,  and  repealing  what  already  existed,  or  by  adding 
new  enactments  thereto.  He  received  the  highest  number  of 
votes.  The  other  members  were  Edmund  Pendleton,  George 
Wythe,  his  preceptor,  George  Mason,  and  F.  L.  Lee.  The  two 
last-named,  not  being  lawyers,  did  little  work.  Jefferson  took 
the  greater  part  of  the  burden  upon  his  own  shoulders,  and 
produced  a  revision  which  was  not  only  important  to  the  state 
but  was  the  most  arduous,  difficult,  and  perplexing  labor  of  his 
life. 

The  statutes  were  full  of  absurdities  and  crudities  and  were 
the  instruments  of  oppression  rather  than  justice.  The  com- 
mittee swept  away  most  of  the  ancient  code.  Jefferson's 
colleagues  were  disposed  to  retain  the  old  doctrine  of  retalia- 
tion, an  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,  a  poisoner  to  be 
poisoned,  a  maimer  to  be  maimed  exactly  as  his  victim.  But 
they  yielded  to  his  importunities. 

The  department  of  criminal  law  and  the  law  of  descents  both 
fell  within  the  range  of  Jefferson's  task;  and  he  embraced  the 
opportunity  thus  afforded  to  impress  upon  both,  the  peculiar 
sentiments  which  he  entertained  on  those  subjects.  In  regard  to 
the  criminal  law,  Jefferson  adopted  the  fundamental  rule  to 
recommend  penalties  not  repugnant  to  benevolence,  to  abolish 
the  barbarous  remains  of  ancient  usages  and  punishments,  and 
to  inflict  death  only  for  the  crimes  of  murder  and  treason.  At 
that  period  the  penal  code  of  England  affixed  the  penalty  of 
death  on  two  hundred  different  offenses.  The  humanity  there- 
fore which  Jefferson  recommended  was  at  that  time  the  more 
remarkable,  as  it  was  so  far  in  advance  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived. 
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The  changes  which  he  intrduced  into  the  law  of  descents  were 
radical  and  extreme.  He  proposed  to  abolish  the  law  of  primo- 
geniture, and  to  make  real-estate  heritable  in  equal  partition  by 
the  next  of  kin,  as  personal  property  already  was  by  the  statute 
of  distribution.  This  project,  which  harmonized  with  the  acts 
of  the  legislature  already  adopted  on  the  subject,  was  violently 
opposed  by  Mr.  Pendleton,  who  was  also  one  of  the  committee ; 
but  Jefferson  persisted  in  his  purpose,  and  introduced  this  re- 
form fully  and  prominently  into  the  new  code. 

The  peculiar  and  most  remarkable  principles  which  Jefferson 
elaborated  and  incorporated  into  this  code,  were  important  in 
the  highest  degree,  and  they  indicate  the  originality  and  bold- 
ness of  his  views.  In  addition  to  the  repeal  of  the  law  of  en- 
tails which  he  introduced  into  the  code,  and  the  abrogation  of 
the  law  of  primogeniture,  together  with  the  equal  division  of 
inheritances  among  children,  he  asserted  the  right  of  ex- 
patriation, or  a  republican  definition  of  the  terms  on  which 
aliens  may  become  citizens,  and  citizens  may  make  themselves 
aliens.  He  also  proposed  the  establishment  of  religious  equality 
and  liberty  upon  the  broadest  foundation.  He  advised  the  eman- 
cipation of  all  the  slaves  born  in  Virginia  after  the  passage  of 
the  act,  and  their  colonization  or  deportation  at  a  proper  age. 
This  measure  was  entirely  stricken  out  by  the  legislature.  He 
recommended  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment  in  all  cases 
except  treason  and  murder  and  the  graduation  of  all  other 
punishment ;  he  put  forward  a  systematic  plan  of  general  educa- 
tion reaching  to  all  classes  of  the  citizens  and  adapted  to  every 
grade  of  capacity.  This  portion  of  his  labors  was  not  carried 
into  effect  by  the  legislature. 

The  act  providing  for  the  establishment  of  religious  freedom 
is  the  most  remarkable  and  praiseworthy  of  all  Jefferson's  pro- 
ductions, except  the  Declaration  of  Independence;  and  it 
exhibits  the  largeness  and  liberality  of  his  views  in  the  most 
impressive  manner.  It  was  the  work  which  stood  second  in  the 
author's  own  estimation  of  all  his  labors;  and  he  proudly  or- 
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dered  that  a  reference  to  it  should  be  inscribed  upon  his  tomb- 
stone. And  yet  it  was  with  very  considerable  difficulty  that  he 
succeeded  in  obtaining  its  passage  by  the  legislature. 

Thomas  Jefferson  is  perhaps  the  most  picturesque  character 
in  American  history.  He  was  longer  in  public  life  and  he  exer- 
cised a  more  potent  and  permanent  influence  upon  his  own  and 
succeeding  generations  than  any  other  man,  not  excepting 
Washington;  but  his  character  and  motives  have  bee^n  and 
always  will  be  subjects  of  controversy.  He  frequently  changed 
his  policy  and  program,  and  took  different  views  of  the  same 
subjects  on  different  occasions,  perhaps  on  the  ancient  theory 
that  "a  wise  man  often  changes  his  mind — a  fool  never. "  Some 
of  his  political  methods  would  not  be  tolerated  at  the  present 
day,  but  the  most  searching  investigations  have  never  been  able 
to  convict  Jefferson  of  using  money  to  influence  votes.  It  was 
instinct  that  led  Jefferson  to  grasp  at  power  and  to  attempt  to 
exert  his  influence  in  every  direction.  Jefferson  was  never 
ostentatious,  but  he  carefully  observed  the  conventional  rules 
that  marked  the  gentleman  of  simple  but  elegant  manners. 
Jefferson  often  made  mistakes,  but,  as  he  said  of  Washington, 
he  ' '  erred  with  integrity. ' '  He  was  often  inconsistent,  but  was 
never  insincere  in  his  anxiety  and  never  faltered  in  his  determi- 
nation to  establish  a  democracy  in  the  United  States. 


The  Robin 

She  lifts  her  wing  in  the  wooing  breeze, 
And  the  sun,  like  a  bashful  swain, 

Beams  on  her  with  desire  to  please 
But  his  effort  is  all  in  vain 

For  little  Miss  Robin  laughs  in  glee 

And  hides  in  the  leaves  from  sun  and  me. 


— Evelyn  Gallagher 
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Encore 

It's  odd: 

That  sunny,  smiling,  spritely  spring 

Should  cause  such  piercing,  poignant  pain; 

That  spring,  of  birth  so  swift  and  sweet 

Should  raise  our  wild  desires  for  death  again. 
It's  true: 

With  every  smile  there  follows  fast  a  tear; 

In  every  life  gray  shades  and  glorious  light. 

For  each  clear  sky  of  dawn  there's  one  of  dusk; 

When  beauty  marches  left,  drab  dullness  paces  right. 
And  yet: 

I  thrill  to  valiant  ventures  of  the  earth. 

With  eagerness  I  wait  for  what  they  bring. 

And  if  I  plan  but  to  be  planning  vain — 

What  odds?  there  soon  returns  another  spring. 

— Agnes  Carney 


Spring 


Prophecy  is  in  the  air, 
A  low,  insistent,  throbbing  thing 
Something  stirring  everywhere, 
A  song  of  birth,  of  life,  of  spring. 


— Madeline  Borini 
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Thomas  Edward  Kane,  Medicine  4 

ikThey  went  forth  to  battle,  but  they  always  fell  .  .  ." 

— Seamus  O'Sheel 


D 


r.  lacey  should  examine  the  X-Rays  on  a  patient  he  was 
to  operate  when  he  returned  on  Tuesday  morning,  so 
he  stopped  at  the  hospital  for  a  few  minutes  before 
going  to  the  station.  He  went  up  to  the  surgery  immediately 
and  waited  in  the  great,  dark  room  for  the  plates.  Idly,  he 
strolled  over  to  the  window  which  hung  from  the  ceiling  to  the 
floor  like  a  square  of  rare,  black  velvet,  studded  with  stars 
above  and  the  lights  of  Dublin  beneath.  There,  far,  far  to  the 
right  he  could  see  the  lights  of  the  East  sea  wall  strung  along 
for  miles  in  magical  chains  of  white.  By  pressing  to  the  corner 
of  the  window  there  were  the  lights  between,  Sackville  street, 
O'Connell  Bridge  and  nearer,  the  Bank,  and  Trinity.  In  the 
very  corner  of  the  scene  was  a  dark  spot,  Stephen's  Green, 
between  the  hospital  and  his  own  street,  Fitzwilliam  Place. 

The  Doctor  sighed  deeply;  the  day,  such  a  happy  day,  was 
nearly  over,  yet  his  heart  bounded  with  joy;  in  a  few  minutes  he 
would  be  dashing  off  to  the  station.  Out  along  North  wall, 
beside  quiet  quays  and  the  smooth  Liffey  he  would  go  to  the 
station  and  then,  two  whole  days  at  home !  Climax  to  good 
fortune.  Dublin — he  smiled  over  it  a  little  sadly,  the  quietness 
and  vastness  soothing  him  into  a  gentle  melancholy,  the  stars 
and  darkness  holding  him  in  a  reminiscent  hypnosis.  Then, 
while  the  sound  of  that  name  echoed  in  his  mind,  lime  seemed 
to  still  its  restless  beating  and  the  years  came  flooding  back  to 

him  in  a  breathlessness  of  realization.  .  .  . 

*     =&     # 

From  where  he  lay  by  the  river,  young  Larry  Lacey  could 
see  clouds  forming  in  the  west,  spreading  over  the  already  dull 
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sky  with  a  gray  threat  of  rain.  Small  breaths  of  air  swept 
lazily  through  the  lush  meadow  grasses,  and  in  the  distance  he 
could  see  the  great  trees  of  "the  castle"  moving  slowly.  The 
smoke  of  the  chimneys  dipped  suddenly  to  follow,  with  the  air, 
the  gently  falling  contour  of  the  hill.  The  green  fields,  smooth 
and  fragrant  with  little  flowers,  fell  away  in  a  smooth  incline  to 
the  river  which  flowed,  full  to  its  grassy  banks,  through  the 
pleasant  Irish  country-side  toward  Tullow. 

On  his  side  of  the  stream,  Larry  sawT  the  land  broken  up  into 
many  small  pastures  and  below  was  his  home  facing  the  dusty 
road  on  the  east  and  turning  its  straight,  white  back  on  the 
water.  Farther  up,  in  the  great  field  that  was  his  father 's  chief 
pride,  Maureen  and  Mary  were  watching  the  brown  cattle.  The 
boy  stirred  uneasily;  in  an  hour  they  would  drive  in  the  cows, 
would  milk  them  and  pen  up  the  sheep.  A  sound  led  him  to  turn 
his  attention  across  the  river.  Sure  enough  it  was  de  Bourke, 
the  Baron  whose  title  came  from  another  and  more  affluent  day, 
but  who  loved  to  talk  to  the  Lacey  boy  and  lend  him  books.  Of 
late  the  Baron  had  urged  him  on  in  his  resolution  to  become  a 
physician.  This  was  a  special  day,  however,  and  Larry's  pulse 
quickened  as  his  friend  rode  up  and  gracefully  swung  off  his 
horse  with  a  cheery  greeting. 

As  he  strode  toward  the  young  man,  the  Baron  smiled  affec- 
tionately. He  produced  a  letter  as  he  sat  down  in  the  grass 
beside  Larry. 

"Here  is  the  letter,"  he  said  diffidently.  "But  it's  a  little 
disappointing.  You  see,"  he  smiled  wryly,  "  'tis  a  great  deal  of 
money  boy,  you'll  be  needing  lots  of  it;  and  I,"  he  hesitated  and 
looked  toward  the  field  where  the  Lacey  family  were  weeding, 
"I  could  give  you  but  a  part  of  it  myself;  perhaps  when  my 
rents  come  in,  if  they  do."  They  both  laughed  for,  although  the 
Baron's  were  among  the  lowest  rents,  he  shared  in  the  distrust 
of  the  people  because  it  was  only  a  short  few  years  after  the 
greal    famine  and  the  Irish  members  of  parliament  were  not 
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truly  representative,  the  new  landlords  of  encumbered  estates 
as  bad  as  their  predecessors.  So  the  people  had  forgotten 
de  Bourke's  great  generosity  during  the  hard  times. 

"No,"  Larry  was  perusing  the  last  of  the  letter,  "I  couldn't 
be  after  taking  your  money.  This  offer  of  help  your  friend 
makes  is  fine,  but  I'll  need  much  in  addition.  Well,  I'll  see,  my 
mother  may  be  giving  me  enough  to  start  and  sure,  that 's  what 
I  need,  a  start  and  then  I  know  I  can  go  ahead." 

"Yes,  I've  been  thinking  myself  you  can."  The  Baron 
looked  at  Larry  as  he  arose  and  added,  "Listen  now,  come  up 
tomorrow  and  tell  me  how  you  come  out."  Larry  agreed  at 
once  for  it  was  always  a  great  pleasure  to  visit  "Money  na 
Biogh"  or  "copse  of  the  king"  as  the  Baron's  "castle"  was 
called.  Strange  name  for  a  great  house  whose  highest  wall  did 
not  rise  above  trees  of  its  park,  yet  it  was  a  lovely  place  and 
Larry  looked  after  his  departing  friend  almost  in  envy.  Well, 
the  Baron  had  no  heir  and  someday,  it  was  not  beyond  his  hap- 
piest dream,  he  might  be  returning  home,  just  for  a  few  days  of 
course,  to  buy  the  "castle"  as  his  own,  for  the  Baron  would  be 
liking  him  to  have  it. 

He  aroused  himself  as  he  heard  the  silver  voice  of  his  sister 
ring  out  from  the  roadway.  But  Mary  was  halloing  to  young- 
Terry  in  the  next  farm  and  sure,  Larry  grinned  to  himself  at 
the  sight  of  her,  putting  the  heart  crosswise  in  the  lad  for  sure. 
He  walked  up  and  helped  them  drive  the  cows  along,  looking  at 
them  tenderly  the  while  he  was  exchanging  light  banter.  What 
was  there  in  the  future  for  them  if  he  left?  Yet  he  must  go;  he 
felt  it  was  more  to  him  than  his  life.  His  feeling  almost  fright- 
ened him. 

They  turned  off  the  path  and  into  the  dusty  road.  Down  its 
narrow  way  they  went  between  the  little  white  stone  fences 
where  wild  flowers  spilled  over  into  the  wayside  from  crevices. 
It  was  dusk  and  getting  ready  to  rain  when  they  drove  the 
sheep  in  the  gates  toward  the  large  house  which  turned  its 
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white,  stark  wall  for  two  stories  on  the  rocky  lawn  leading  down 
to  the  river  in  back  and  faced  the  road  with  a  smooth  facade 
broken  only  by  dark,  unadorned  window  casings  which  stared 
unseeingly  across  the  plot  of  greensward  and  through  the  inter- 
lacing branches  of  an  ancient  rowan  tree.  It  was  a  dear  house 
to  him  sure,  and  its  great  broad  chimneys  in  the  wall  at  either 
end  showed  it  had  been  of  a  better  repair  and  dignity  at  one 
time.  Now  its  serrated,  fissured  blue  slate  roof  was  hardly 
better  than  the  yellow  thatch  of  the  little  barn  at  back. 

It  began  to  rain  before  the  work  was  through,  and  a  gust  of 
wind  slammed  he  door  behind  him  as  Larry  entered  the  tile- 
paved  entry  at  the  rear  and  descended  to  the  kitchen,  where  a 
warm  fire  glowed.  His  mother  greeted  him  cheerily  and  left 
her  cooking  at  the  hearth  to  wipe  a  little  rivulet  of  rain  from  his 
gleaming  forehead  with  a  corner  of  her  apron. 

"Dinner  will  be  ready  in  a  minute,  Larry,  and  sure  'tis  you 
that  must  be  starved  and  your  father  and  brother  too."  Her 
voice  was  clear  and  musical  and  she  smiled  at  Larry  as  he  put 
his  arm  around  her  shoulder  for  a  brief  moment.  "Whist  now, 
Mary,"  she  said  turning  to  her  stew  and  addressing  the  girl 
who  was  helping,  "be  putting  the  dishes  right  now." 

"And  so  it's  Larry  who's  hungry,"  his  father  remarked  not 
unkindly,  but  with  mild  sarcasm,  "'tis  a  hard  day's  work  he's 
done  the  last  hour  by  the  river." 

"How  then  could  he  be  hearing  from  the  Baron  about  his 
education,  now  then,  if  he  didn't  wait!"  His  mother  spoke  in 
good  humor,  but  there  was  a  strained  tone  in  her  voice.  Her 
husband  did  not  answer,  but  drew  up  to  the  table  and  in  a 
moment  all  were  engrossed  in  their  food. 

Supper  was  done  in  half  an  hour  and  after  the  dishes,  they 
sat  around  the  hearth  in  the  kitchen,  for  there  was  little  of 
comfort  in  the  larger  front  rooms  of  the  house.  Larry  sat  near 
his  mother  as  she  perused  the  letter  he  had  brought.  She  raised 
her  tired  eyes  gently  from  it  and  smiled  though  she  was  steeling 
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herself  against  the  storm  she  knew  would  be  coming.  The  smoke 
of  the  poet,  dampened  by  the  rain,  gave  the  room  a  faint, 
nostalgic  odor  that  was  to  remain  in  his  memory  forever,  link- 
ing the  scene  and  people  of  that  evening  irrevocably  to  him. 

"Father,"  his  mother  said  and  extended  the  letter  to  him, 
"It's  a  good  biteen  of  money  it  will  be  taking  for  Larry  to  be  a 
Doctor,  but  he  wants  it  so  and  we've  often  talked  of  it.  Now 
see  what  they  will  do.  All  he  will  be  needin'  is  a  little  extra  and 
sure  he  can  work,  this  Doctor  says,  for  his  fees.  Now,"  she 
continued  as  he  began  to  protest,  "I've  some  money  in  the  bank 
at  Tullow,  all  that's  left  from  my  inheritance."  A  bitter  look 
came  into  her  eyes  but  was  soon  softened  as  her  husband  looked 
shamed.  "All  that's  left  and  it's  the  only  hope  for  a  Lacey  to 
become  anything  better.  Tomorrow  out  it  comes  for  Larry." 
Larry  was  by  her  side  in  a  moment  and  as  he  thanked  her,  he 
was  happier  than  he  had  ever  thought  he  could  be.  It  was 
magical,  miraculous  that  his  impossible  dream  was  at  last  com- 
ing true. 

"So,"  Tom,  the  oldest  brother  looked  angrily  at  his  thin 
brother  Larry,  "So  'tis  for  him  you've  been  keepin'  it  mother 
and  us  after  needin'  cattle  for  this  six  months.  I'm  the  oldest 
and  you  could  be  buyin'  a  fine  field  for  me,  and  then  I  could  be 
in  the  way  of  strikin'  out  for  myself  some.  But,  no,  it's  he  who 
will  be  spending  it  in  Dublin  and  wastin'  it  while  we're  working 
here. ' ' 

"Whoosha,  now,"  his  mother's  tone  was  kind  and  pitying, 
"a  fine  field  is  it  you're  after  wantin'f "  She  grew  a  little  cross 
as  she  added,  "And  it  wouldn't  be  for  following  your  father 
every  night  to  the  taverns  or  for  seein'  the  Mulcahey  girl  on  the 
Ballytoon  road!  Tommy  my  boy,  can't  you  see  we've  enough 
here  for  us  and  Larry  can  be  risin'  in  the  world  and  maybe 
before  long  comin'  back  to  help  us  all?     Now,  be  reasonable." 

"Eeasonable,"  old  Thomas  Lacey  snorted,  "Mary,  'tis  your- 
self can  be  standin'  a  little  reason.    What  Tom  says  is  true,  and 
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bad  we  need  the  cattle  and  the  money  too,  what  with  the  barns 
fallin'  to  ruin.  Larry  will  be  no  good  to  us  with  this  pamperin'. 
He'll  stay  and  work,  and  Tom  can  be  having  the  big  field  for  his 
own,  and  it  will  be  a  start  for  our  oldest. "  He  looked  away  from 
his  wife's  steady  eyes  and  his  tone  became  wheedling  as  he 
nervously  rubbed  his  mouth  with  one  weatherbeaten,  coarsely 
veined  hand.  "Now  Mary,  there's  a  good  girl,  be  thinkin'  of 
our  other  children  and  we  could  be  doin'  so  well  this  summer  if 
things  were  kept  going." 

His  wife  was  adamant  and  insisted  that  Larry  should  go. 
Finally  old  Tom  broke  out  again,  vehemently,  ' '  Not  a  penny  will 
that  wastrel  have,  and  not  a  bit  of  a  foot  will  he  set  from  this 
house,  and  he  '11  work  for  everything  he  gets  from  us. ' ' 

"For  once,  Tom  Lacey,"  Mary  began,  "You've  nothing  to 
say."  But  he  had  seen  his  defeat  and  was  out  the  door.  She 
followed  him  onto  the  sheltered  stoop,  and  there  the  children 
could  hear  Tom's  voice  alternately  angry  and  persuasive.  Their 
voices  continued  until  late,  and  the  girls  had  crept  upstairs  to 
their  bleak  chamber  before  the  boys,  Maurice  and  Larry  facing 
the  glaring  Tom  across  the  hearth,  heard  their  father  stomp 
off  to  drink  at  the  tavern  and  their  mother  come  in  and  go  up 
to  bed. 

The  next  few  days  while  Larry  worked  in  the  fields  with  them, 
his  father  seemed  reconciled,  but  Tom  was  openly  disgusted 
with  his  father 's  acceptance  of  a  situation  which  would  virtually 
disinherit  the  oldest  son.  The  days  passed  and  finally  it  was 
his  last  at  home.  He  took  a  final  stroll  through  the  green  fields 
to  a  small  prominence.  The  little  squares  of  land  were  of  many 
colors,  with  the  meadows  and  the  green  of  young  oats,  the 
coarse  yellow  green  of  wheat  between  and  ever  and  anon  the 
dark  swirls  of  plowed  land  checkering  the  terrain.  From  every 
side  came  the  odor  of  growing  things  and  in  each  distance  lay 
little  white  houses  and  furze  hedges  glowing  under  the  golden 
sun.  For  a  moment  even  the  high  resolve,  the  glowing  spirit  of 
hope,  the  vision  of  Dublin  and  the  university  fleel  before  the 
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glory  of  the  Irish  countryside  that  he  must  leave,  to  which  he 
might  never  return.  He  walked  slowly,  for  the  last  time,  toward 
his  home. 

But  it  was  Tom  who  went.  In  the  night  he  left  a  little  note 
saying  he  wTas  off  to  America,  and  wTith  him  went  his  mother's 
money  which  was  in  readiness  for  Larry's  departure  in  the 
morning.  Larry  was  heartbroken  and  hopeless,  but  his  mother 
arose  to  the  occasion  and  that  evening  announced  that,  through 
the  Baron,  she  had  found  a  buyer  for  the  big  field.  The  money 
was  to  be  Larry's. 

"Mother,"  Larry's  voice  was  soft  but  strained,  "even  to  go 
to  Dublin  and  study,  I  wouldn't  be  for  havin'  you  starve  and  my 
brother  and  sisters  be  impoverished.  It  isn't  right."  His  voice 
broke  as  she  took  his  head  in  her  arms. 

"Oh,  and  'tis  many  who  will  be  saying  there's  a  great  weak- 
ness upon  me  to  be  doing  this,  but  I  think  I  have  almost  a 
vision.  Yes,"  her  voice  broke  with  a  sob  as  she  thought  of  the 
hard  years  ahead  on  a  still  smaller,  poorer  farm,  "Yes,  almost 
a  vision." 

And  so  once  more  a  Lacey  went  from  the  land  to  the  univer- 
sity where  his  father's  and  yes,  his  mother's  people  too  had 
gone,  strong  men  of  the  country,  squires  with  their  thousands 
of  sheep  on  the  fields  at  home.  But  he  left  only  poverty  and 
want  behind.  For  months  Larry  walked  as  in  a  dream  and  then 
the  years  settled  down  into  a  sort  of  timeless  sameness.  They 
were  not  easy  years.  His  room  was  small  and  poor  so  that  none 
of  his  friends  were  allowed  to  see  it.  The  street  was  squalid 
and  dark,  but  there  was  always  light  to  be  found  in  his  classes 
and  at  home  with  his  books.  Sometimes,  while  drinking  in  the 
wisdom  of  the  practical  clinicians  who  were  Dublin's  pride,  even 
when  walking  in  some  ward  surrounded  by  the  pitiful  results  of 
poverty  and  illness,  there  came  to  him  a  nostalgia  for  the  fields, 
the  blue  smoke  and  evening  over  the  land,  the  dusty  road  with 
the  white  house  behind  the  rowan  tree,  his  mother.     There  was 
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ever  with  him  the  remembrance  of  the  grayness  in  the  sky  and 
a  moistness  in  the  air  of  that  morning,  bnt  a  bird  had,  he  re- 
called, sung  outside  in  the  trees  as  he  kissed  his  sisters  and, 
finally,  his  mother  at  the  door.  Then  he  had  walked  quickly, 
blindly  away  from  the  white  house,  the  little  farm,  the  fields  of 
green  and  the  golden  summer  that  was  there. 

He  worked  the  harder  when  he  was  homesick  and  soon 
learned  to  make  the  best  of  his  time.  In  after  years  he  would 
walk  by  that  old  Georgian  house  in  the  old,  sunless  street  and 
wonder  if  the  presence  of  him  was  still  in  that  room,  bent  over 
some  book. 

His  father  died,  and  after  he  came  back  from  home  there  was, 
more  than  ever,  a  nightmare  of  doubt.  His  mother  and  the  two 
girls  and  Maurice  were  working  on  the  impoverished  farm,  and 
he  was  earning  nothing.  But  still  he  worked  on  and  lectures  by 
the  dozens  floated  around  him,  notes  piled  high  on  his  desk.  He 
was  working  at  the  hospital  at  night  now,  and  although  called 
from  sleep  at  all  hours  he  was  always  ready  for  more  learning. 
He  performed  his  menial  tasks  for  supercilious  professors, 
accepted  their  unconscious  contempt,  observed  their  brilliant 
therapy,  and  noted  their  blissful  errors  without  gloating  or 
comment.  He  could  afford  to  wait  and  accept  only  the  advance- 
ment they  were  forced  to  give  him.  As  the  clinics  advanced  he 
became  more  adept  and  interestd  and  would  mull  the  cases  over 
in  his  mind  even  on  the  days  when  he  would  walk  in  a  holiday 
mood  along  the  Liffey,  through  Phoenix  Park,  or  go  to  the 
Museum  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  and  for  a  stroll  in  Merrion 
square  across  the  way. 

There  is  an  end  to  every  good  day  as  to  every  bad.  Before  he 
realize  d  it  he  was  through.  His  degree  was  confirmed  one  sum- 
mer's day  along  with  a  number  of  others.  It  was  a  gay  crowd, 
cultured  and  smart.  Everyone  seemed  to  have  friends  and  rela- 
tives. Larry  stood  alone  for  a  moment  then  walked  away.  In 
the  distance  were  the  mountains  around  Dublin  purp'e  and  low, 
but  he  was  looking,  not  at  their  strong  bulk  but,  in  his  mind's 
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eye,  into  the  ruined  yard  of  the  little  farm  in  Tullow.  His  isola- 
tion seemed  more  tolerable  when  he  thought  of  their  sacrifices. 
He  had  only  a  week  at  home  and  then  was  back  to  Dublin.  A 
rare  chance  presented  itself  as  soon  as  he  came  in.  He  was 
given  a  chance  to  work  at  the  same  hospital  where  he  had  lived 
for  his  last  two  student  years.  So  he  went  and  stayed  a  year 
and  a  half  with  but  little  recompense  save  in  the  way  of  experi- 
ence. One  day  near  the  end  of  his  second  year  he  was  assisting 
Vail  in  the  surgery.  Vail,  that  cool  and  imperturbable  operator 
stood  like  a  god  almost  disdainful  of  the  table  which  was  his 
altar.  This  morning  he  had  allowed  young  Dr.  Lacey  to  do  the 
greater  part  of  a  cholecystectomy  and,  although  there  were  no 
galleries  in  the  small  room,  several  men  were  watching,  among 
them  the  superintendent  of  the  hospital,  who  was  also  chief  of 
staff  and  chief  internist.  From  the  beginning  of  the  operation 
the  patient  did  poorly.  Suddenly  Larry  looked  up,  his  ryes 
alert.  The  blood  had  darkened  and  the  anesthetist  found  the 
patient  holding  on  to  life  by  only  the  shallowest  margin,  respira- 
tions irregular,  reflexes  gone,  his  eyes  widely  dilated,  skin  cold 
and  blanched.  Larry  covered  the  wound,  which  was  vivid  in  the 
small  circle  of  light  around  the  field,  and  stood  back.  The  crisis 
passed  but  Larry  did  not  ask  Vail  to  continue  although  the 
patient  became  increasingly  hard  to  carry,  sinking  deeply  into 
anesthesia  every  few  seconds.  They  hurried.  All  seemed  over 
finally  and  all  felt  that,  had  the  operation  been  prolonged  ten 
minutes  more,  the  patient  would  have  died.  "Sponge  count. " 
There  was  a  scurry  and  then,  deadly  silence.  One  missing.  All 
darted  covert  glances  at  the  young  operator,  expecting  him  to 
break.  Calmly  and  deftly,  without  a  word  of  rebuke  for  the 
delay  caused  by  the  late  warning,  he  placed  his  retractors,  ex- 
plored, and  had  the  missing  gauze.  Vail  smiled  and  turned 
away  to  let  the  young  man  finish  at  his  ease. 

In  the  weeks  between  that  incident  and  the  end  of  Larry 
Lacey's  service  the  superintendent  watched  the  young  physician 
with  interest  and  searched  out  his  records  to  studv  them.    At 
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last  lie  sent  for  him.  As  he  sat  behind  the  desk  in  his  old  fash- 
ioned office  he  considered  the  qualities  he  had  found  in  the  keen, 
slim  young  fellow  who  was  rapidly,  all  too  rapidly  it  might  be, 
taking  on  an  appearance  of  maturity.  The  years  weigh  heavily 
on  certain  types  of  men.  They  had  found  in  Larry  a  growing 
capacity  for  sympathy  and  ideals  of  service.  Above  a  certain 
hypercritical  attitude,  a  vein  of  cynicism  almost  a  virtue  in  the 
Irishman,  there  was  warmth  and  co-operation,  originality,  and 
honesty.  The  superintendent  stood  up  as  Larry  entered,  clad 
in  the  white  uniform  of  his  station.  After  shaking  hands  and 
waving  the  young  man  to  a  chair,  he  began. 

"Larry,"  he  said,  "we  may  as  well  come  to  the  point.  You're 
ready  now  for  a  decision  that  I  have  seen  would  be  your's  to 
make.  There  are  certain  men,"  he  paused  and  ingratiated  his 
slim  shoulders  into  a  groove  in  the  old  mantle  at  the  side  of  his 
desk.  "Well  there  are  certain  men  in  our  field  who  must  go 
ahead.  It  is  not  their  nature  to  be  satisfied  with  the  usual 
successes  that  even  a  city  like  Dublin  may  give.  Theirs  must  be 
a  greater  progress  and  while,  as  Browning  says,  all  service 
ranks  the  same  with  God,  still  theirs  is  to  be  recommended." 
He  paused. 

"You  mean  that  I  should  go  away  to  study  more?"  Larry 
looked  at  him  with  appreciation.  This  promised  to  be  bigger 
than  he  thought.  With  the  aid  and  help  of  the  superintendent 
he  could  go  far. 

"Exactly.  Now  I  think  you  should  take  some  work  in  Lon- 
don, and  then  you  could  be  returning  if  you  wished  and  special- 
ize.   I  would  help  all  I  could." 

"Specialize,"  Larry  smiled  quizzically.  "That  sounds  queer, 
yet  I  suppose  I  always  knew  I  should  do  that.  And  to  think  I 
used  to  smile  at  the  perennial  pre-medical  student  who  wasn't 
going  to  be  a  common  doctor,  no,  he  would  be  that  most  dra- 
matic personage,  the  surgeon.  No  drama  about  treating  a 
Schizophrenic,  curing  a  peptic  ulcer  or  writing  baby  formulas." 
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"Well,"  the  little  man  hesitated,  then  continued  in  a  candid 
tone,  "I  suppose  it's  a  peculiar  paradox,  but  you're  not  a  good 
third  in  internal  medicine.  There's  lots  of  room  and  you  might 
be  even  happier  as  an  internist,  but  I  have  an  idea  that  being 
third  rate  would  bore  you.  No,  although  it  is  strange  that  I 
should  recommend  it  to  the  first  student  in  years  that  hasn't 
been  sure  he  would  be  a  spectacular  surgeon,  I  believe  that  you 
are  a  natural  surgeon  and  furthermore,  and  more  importantly, 
you  are  mentally  equipped  for  it. ' ' 

So  it  was  that  Larry  became  a  surgeon.  It  meant  more  than 
anyone  knew.  Instead  of  going  out  and  making  money  needed 
at  home,  there  was  just  enough  in  the  next  few  years  to  buy 
back  two  small  pieces  of  land.  He  must  again  postpone  the 
immediate  benefit  for  the  prospect  he  might  have  in  the  future. 
However,  his  younger  brother  could  get  married  now  and  his 
mother  have  more  ease.  But  Mary  had  missed  her  Terry  who 
married  more  prosperously,  and  sure  there  was  still  poorness 
enough  in  the  little  white  house  near  Tullow. 

So  passed  some  years  more  while  he  resided  in  several  great 
London  hospitals,  taking  all  the  services  in  regional  surgery 
that  were  offered.  At  last  he  became  first  assistant  to  one  of 
the  better  surgeons,  who  found  him  very  helpful.  Then  one  day 
he  received  a  letter  from  his  old  friend  in  Dublin  stating  that 
thre  was  an  appointment  to  be  made  in  Dublin.  It  was  not  just 
another  assistantship,  it  was  nothing  less  than  an  entry  into 
local  fame,  an  opportunity  to  build  up  a  private  practice  of  a 
highly  specialized  order,  while  enjoying  a  generous  retainer 
from  the  hospital  he  had  once  served.  It  was  nothing  less  than 
a  post  under  Vail  for  six  months,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the 
old  man  would  retire  and,  if  satisfactory,  the  new  appointee 
would  succeed  him.  Although  it  was  a  big  job  and  four  suc- 
cessful Dubliners  were  applying,  Larry  came  back  and  had  an 
interview  with  each  member  of  the  board.  He  was  given  his 
chance,  but  they  warned  that  if  he  did  not  do  well,  one  of  the 
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other  applicants  whose  worth  they  knew  would  be  given  the 
permanent  place.  He  was  thirty-three  and  felt  older  when  he 
took  up  his  strenuous  duties,  and  he  found  them  a  little  more 
than  he  had  expected.  There  was  always  the  worry  of  failure, 
and  a  sense  of  suspense  hung  over  him  the  last  month.  He  had 
saved  some  money  and  started  his  private  practice  and  with  the 
initial  payment  as  chief  surgeon  he  could  buy  ease  for  his 
mother  at  long  last,  give  her  luxuries  even,  hire  help  for  his 
brother  who  could  now  be  a  gentleman  farmer.  Also,  for  the 
Baron  had  lain  in  the  de  Bourke  tomb  these  ten  years,  he  could 
be  making  a  down  payment  on  a  country  home,  "  Money  na 
Riogh. "  Could  his  luck  hold?  The  formal  notice  of  Vail's  re- 
tirement came.  There  was  a  notice  on  the  board  as  he  came 
into  the  hospital  one  morning  and  there  would  be  the  name  of 
his  successor  below.  In  spite  of  the  covert  glances  in  his  direc- 
tion, Larry  walked  by  the  board  to  his  box.  There  was  a  long 
envelope.    It  was  the  appointment. 

The  big  day  came  at  last.  He  had  left  his  apartment  shortly 
after  dawn  experiencing  a  happiness  greater  than  any  he  had 
known  for  years.  It  swept  over  him  with  the  first  moment  of 
wakefulness  when  his  eyes  had  sought  the  rosy  flush  of  the  clear 
sky.  It  accompanied  him  on  his  morning  walk  through  Stephen's 
Green  to  the  cab  station  on  the  other  side.  He  had  an  appoint- 
ment in  the  Military  hospital  across  the  river,  and,  as  he  drove 
down  Dame  street  and  turned  into  the  Grattan  Bridge  and 
Capel  street,  the  very  water  which  reflected  the  great  stone 
arches  seemed  to  reflect  his  mood. 

By  ten  o'clock  he  was  back  in  his  own  hospital  operating,  and 
although  there  wasn't  much  excuse  for  emotion  in  the  severe 
white  room  where,  gloved  hands  protected  by  a  sterile  towel,  he 
waited  for  the  anesthetist's  nod  to  go  ahead,  even  there  the 
bright  morning  sun  streaming  in  the  windows  made  his  heart 
sing.  It  would  be  shining  too  on  the  river,  the  home  he  loved, 
ill"  "castle"  he  was  going  to  buy.     Yes,  he  thought,  a  short 
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stay  will  be  enough,  just  until  Tuesday  morning.  All  morning 
he  thought  of  this.  Everyone  was  cheery  to  him,  and  the  cor- 
ridors seemed  to  bustle  with  activity  as  the  morning  wore  on. 

At  noon  there  was  the  dinner.  It  should  have  been  the  high 
tide  of  the  day,  but,  curiously  enough,  the  one  sad  element  of 
the  day  persisted  stronger  than  any  in  his  mind  as  if  to  warn 
him  against  too  much  happiness.  How  gracefully  Vail  had 
risen  amid  the  hushed  whispers  of  the  assembled  staff  of  the 
hospital  and  school,  how  splendidly  he  had  raised  his  white  head 
to  proudly  survey  them.  Larry  did  not  remember  what  the  old 
man  had  said,  but  in  a  moment  he  was  through,  had  shot  his 
bolt  and  Dr.  Lacey  was  speaking.  He  had  taken  the  old  man's 
place,  but  all  he  could  remember  was  the  little  lost  look  fleeting 
across  VaiPs  gallant  face  as  he  sat  down. 

The  afternoon  finished  in  a  blaze  of  glory  for  he  had  eaten 
dinner  with  the  head  of  Medicine,  packed,  and  with  a  light 
heart  was  ready  for  the  station.  He  had  paused  a  moment  on 
his  doorstep.  Should  he  stop  at  the  hospital  to  look  at  the 
X-Ray  on  that  case  for  Tuesday?  His  reverie  was  lost  in  a 
swirl  of  light  as  the  years  he  remembered  flashed  away  in  one 

quick  moment.  .  .  . 

#     #     * 

It  was  the  surgery  lights  the  assistant  had  turned  on.  This 
young  man  looked  curiously  at  his  chief  looking  out  of  the  win- 
dow at  the  lights  of  Dublin  with  wet  eyes.  The  chief  had 
seemed  half  out  of  this  life  as  if  recalling  some  old,  half- 
forgotten  thing.  In  a  moment  Larry  was  himself  and  had  fin- 
ished with  the  plates.  Still  two  hours  to  train  time,  but  suddenly 
he  was  tired.  The  happiness  of  the  day  seemed  to  be  dropping 
from  his  shoulders  like  a  filmy  veil  vanishing  into  nothingness. 

He  was  just  leaving  when  a  sister  came  toward  him  in  the 
lower  hall.    She  was  followed  by  two  residents. 

' ' Doctor,' '  her  voice  was  timid  for  he  looked  strangely  tired. 
Poor  man,  it  was  a  hard  thing  to  ask  him  to  do,  but  the  resi- 
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dents  were  both  very  new  and  the  case  was  desperate,  "Doctor, 
there  is  an  emergency  in  and  I  was  wTondering — Dr.  Sturns 
isn't  here  and  I'm  afraid  it  must  be  done  now." 

Larry  looked  utterly  blank.    The  door  was  near  and  inviting. 
"It's  a  child."    The  sister  knew  how  to  touch  him. 


"Yes,"  he  turned  instantly,  his  confidence  returning,  the 
mood  swinging  once  more.  l  i  Yes,  but  hurry,  I  must  be  through 
in  an  hour  to  catch  my  train.  You,"  to  the  resident,  "explain 
the  case  and  your  companion  here  can  prepare  the  case." 

Up  through  the  quiet  halls  they  went  to  the  now  brilliantly 
lighted  operating  room  which  was  nearly  prepared.  Larry 
dressed  and  scrubbed  as  the  resident  convinced  him  that  the 
child's  intestinal  obstruction  was  not  to  be  helped  otherwise 
than  by  surgery.  The  child  was  brought  in.  It  was  poor,  ugly 
and  malnourished.  It  cried  softly  half  to  itself  as  they  wheeled 
it  away  from  its  mother  at  the  doorway. 

He  stood  ready  to  operate  when  a  nurse  entered  with  a  tele- 
gram for  him. 

' l  Probably  from  Jones  about  a  case  he  promised  to  send  in, ' ' 
Larry  observed  through  his  mask.  "Open  it  and  hold  it  up  for 
me  to  read.  Don't  touch  me,"  he  warned  as  she  came  near  and 
held  the  slip  of  paper  before  his  eyes. 

He  worked  more  slowly  than  they  had  ever  seen  him.  At 
first  all  went  well,  but  as  in  some  of  the  old  days  when  he  had 
worked  with  Vail  it  was  all  against  him.  They  had  to  start 
infusions  and  stimulants  when  he  was  just  begun.  The  on- 
lookers had  never  seen  Lacey  so  white.  He  was  like  a  ghost 
and  although  his  actions  were  swift  and  sure  he  seemed  pro- 
pelled by  a  mechanism.  He  inserted  a  tube  above  the  obstruc- 
tion  and  looked  at  the  anesthetist  doubtfully  as  she  beckoned 
for  more  stimulant  and  tore  the  mask  from  the  child's  face. 
Larry  stood  back,  sterile,  while  an  assistant  aided  the  others  for 
;i  few  desperate  seconds.    Then  Larry  peeled  off  his  gloves  with 
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a  groan  as  they  shook  their  heads  and  gave  up.  How  far  away 
he  thought,  is  home  and  how  strange  the  years  between.  He 
could  see  the  evening  by  the  river  when  he  was  walking  home 
through  the  dear  green  fields  with  Maureen  and  Mary,  and  a 
sob  arose  in  his  throat,  one  picture  forever  in  his  mind,  his 
mother  wiping  the  little  spot  of  rain  from  his  brow  with  her 
apron  in  a  tender  gesture  he  would  never  forget  now.  He 
turned  away  ready  for  the  drive  through  the  cool  streets  of 
Dublin,  along  the  sea  wall  drive,  the  train  home  and  after  that — 
his  heart  was  broken. 

Back  in  the  operating  room  the  nurse  handed  the  opened  tele- 
gram she  had  shown  Dr.  Lacey  to  the  Sister.  Looking  over  her 
shoulder,  the  assistant  read,  "Mother  died  here  tonight,''  and 
it  was  signed  " Maureen." 


Beacon 

One  star  in  the  sunset  sky — 

Steadfast,  serene,  and  fair 

In  the  fading  light  of  the  deepening  night 

It  gleams  in  the  darkness  there. 

One  star  in  the  sky  of  my  life, 
One  beacon  wherever  I  roam, 
One  signal  secure,  undying  and  sure, 
To  the  warmth  of  my  Father's  home. 


-Gertrude  Martin 
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hex  on  a  soft  Dublin  afternoon  in  early  June,  1889, 
a  comparatively  young  priest  of  the  Jesuit  order  re- 
ceived viaticum  and  died,  few  but  his  immediate 
friends  realized  that  in  the  death  of  Father  Hopkins  a  poetic 
genius  had  left  the  world.  In  the  age  made  famous  by  the 
poetry  of  Tennyson,  Browning  and  Swinburne  little  was  known 
of  the  humble  man  who  burnt  his  poems  when  he  became  a  priest 
and  resolved  to  write  no  more.  Little  was  known  of  him  long- 
after  his  death  until  in  1918  the  slender  blue  volume  that  con- 
tained all  his  known  poetry  was  edited  and  published  by  his 
friend  Robert  Bridges.  Since  then  the  circle  of  Hopkins's  ad- 
mirers has  gradually  widened  until  his  ability  is  generally 
accepted  by  contemporary  literary  critics. 

It  is  doubtful  if  Gerald  Manley  Hopkins  will  ever  be  ac- 
claimed as  a  major  poet ;  his  readers  may  always  be  of  the  mi- 
nority, but  this  is  because  of  the  limited  quantity  of  his  work 
and  the  strangeness  and  difficulty  of  his  style,  not  because  his 
work  lacks  poetic  worth. 

The  early  life  of  Gerald  Hopkins  was  one  of  great  emotional 
conflict.  Born  in  a  staunch  Anglican  family,  he  shocked  his  par- 
ents and  friends  and  revolted  against  the  doctrines  of  his  pro- 
fessors when  as  an  Oxford  undergraduate  he  joined  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  Shortly  after  this,  convinced  that  as  a  Catho- 
lic he  owed  his  life  to  God,  he  announced  his  intention  of  be- 
coming a  priest  and  in  1877  was  ordained.  Hopkins  believed 
poetry  had  no  place  in  the  life  he  had  chosen  and  temporarily 
gave  up  writing.  It  was  not  until  eight  years  later  at  the  re- 
quest of  his  superiors  that  he  again  seriously  attempted  any 
poetry. 
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As  a  priest  and  scholar  Hopkins's  life  was  uneventful.  He 
preached  in  various  churches  in  London,  and  later  worked  in 
the  slums  of  Liverpool,  caring  for  the  unfortunate.  The  last 
five  years  were  spent  as  lecturer  in  Greek  at  the  Royal  Univer- 
sity of  Ireland. 

When  Father  Hopkins  died  of  typhoid  fever  in  1889,  he  was 
only  forty-five  years  old.  His  poetical  works  were  left  in  the 
hands  of  Robert  Bridges,  his  life  long  friend  who  later  became 
poet  laureate  of  England.  Hopkins  had  done  nothing  towards 
preparing  his  writings  for  publication  and  many  of  them  were 
found  unsigned  in  his  diary  or  in  letters  to  friends. 

Bridges  did  what  he  could  to  stimulate  an  interest  in  Hop- 
kins '  poetry  by  periodically  publishing  some  of  it  in  magazines 
and  anthologies.  Finally,  when  the  reading  public  was  better 
prepared  for  the  unconventional  poetry,  the  little  volume  of  less 
than  a  hundred  poems  appeared. 

Often  odd  in  expression  and  obscure  in  meaning,  the  poems 
have  such  fiery  beauty  and  poetic  energy  that  the  casual  reader 
is  converted  into  a  serious  student  of  his  poems. 

Much  has  been  written  of  the  obscurity  of  Hopkin's  mean- 
ing. Critics  have  written  lengthy  essays  on  his  Sprung  Rhythm, 
his  Rising  Rhythm  and  his  Rocking  Rhythm,  his  paeons  and 
logaoedics.  These  are  worthy  of  discussion,  but  such  an  analy- 
sis of  the  poetry  is  not  necessary  for  appreciation,  and  Hopkins 
has  amply  explained  his  theories  in  his  essay  on  English  Proso- 
dy which  serves  as  an  introduction  to  the  book  of  poems. 

Whether  Hopkins'  theory  of  poetry  was  an  explanation  of 
his  poems  or  the  reason  for  their  form  is  an  undecided  question. 
Certainly  his  work  is  different  from  that  of  most  poets.  The 
difference  is  not  merely  in  the  peculiarity  of  his  rhythm  pat- 
tern; it  is  in  the  subtle  variations  he  is  able  to  work  out  and  the 
smoothness  with  which  it  is  executed.  Hopkins  was  fond  of 
counter-point  rhythm  and  frequently  employed  it  to  show  con- 
trast or  change  of  idea. 
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Many  critics  object  to  the  large  and  peculiar  vocabulary  which 
Hopkins  employs.  It  is  richly  Anglo-Saxon  but  includes  archaic 
words  both  of  classical  and  provincial  origin.  The  reader  fre- 
quently encounters  words  which  he  has  never  seen  before  but 
which,  once  understood,  magically  interpret  the  poet's  thought. 

The  magnificent  ability  to  convey  thought  through  sound,  so 
valuable  to  the  poet  and  so  lacking  in  many  of  his  contempor- 
aries, is  one  of  the  most  fundamental  characteristics  of  Gerald 
Hopkins's  genius.  Hopkins  wrote  for  the  ear  rather  than  the 
eye.  He  writes  in  his  diary  that  only  when  read  aloud  does  his 
poetry  assume  the  form  intended.  When  properly  read  the 
words  seem  to  be  welded  into  descriptive  sound  patterns  sug- 
gestive of  the  idea.  Here  are  the  opening  lines  of  one  of  his 
poems. 

As  kingfishers  catch  fire,  dragonflies  draw  flame ; 

As  tumbled  over  rim  in  roundy  wells 

Stones  ring;  like  each  tucked  string  tells,  each  hung  belVs 

Bow  swung  finds  tongue  to  fling  out  broad  its  name. 

How  accurately  sound  and  word  seem  to  blend  to  create  the 
desired  images !  Examination  shows  the  lines  full  of  assonant 
syllables.  They  are  not  forced,  but  parts  of  logically  chosen 
words.     Eepetition  enriches  their  sound  effect. 

Even  more  frequently  is  one  aware  of  the  alliteration  that 
Hopkins  employs.  Most  of  his  poetry  is  full  of  it.  To  many  his 
first  syllable  rhymes  may  be  objectionable.  Certainly  their 
obviousness  tends  at  first  to  distract,  but  Hopkins's  choice  of 
words  is  so  apt  and  meaningful  that  the  brilliance  of  the  phras- 
ing redeems  the  seemingly  artificial  arrangement.  Alliteration 
is  more  than  a  literary  trick.  Deliberate  it  must  be,  but  Hop- 
kins married  his  words  so  that  they  rush  at  the  reader  with  all 
their  significance  without  letting  the  similarity  of  sounds 
disturb. 

Most  of  Hopkins's  poems  can  be  divided  into  those  which 
describe  nature  and  those  treating  of  the  relation  of  God  to 
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Man.  No  topics  perhaps  have  been  more  abused  with  triteness 
and  sentimentality  by  poets  and  would-be  poets  than  nature  and 
religion,  yet  in  Hopkins  we  find  them  fresh  and  vivid,  treated 
with  an  originality  that  is  never  forced,  and  a  sincerity  that  is 
always  genuine. 

"Spring,"  one  of  the  earlier  products  of  Hopkins's  maturity, 
is  a  splendid  example  of  the  author's  crisp  imageful  treatment 
of  nature. 

Nothing  is  so  beautiful  as  spring — 

When  weeds,  in  wheels,  shoot  long  and  lovely  and  lush ; 

Thrush's  eggs  look  little  low  heavens,  and  thrush 
Through  the  echoing  timber  does  so  rinse  and  wring 
The  ear,  it  strikes  like  lightnings  to  hear  him  sing ; 

Much  of  the  beauty  of  the  poetry  is  found  in  the  word 
sketches  which  Hopkins  is  able  to  draw  by  a  succession  of  vivid 
details.     Consider  the  opening  of  "Duns  Scotus's  Oxford": 

Towery  city  and  branchy  between  towers; 

Cuckoo-echoing ,  bell  swarmed,  lark-charmed,  rock-racked,  river- 
rounded; 
The  dapple-eared  lily  below  thee;  that  country  and  town  did 
Once  encounter  in,  here  coped  and  poised  powers; 

Beautiful  as  these  verses  are,  the  religious  poetry  is  even 
more  illustrative  of  Hopkins's  greatness.  Few  poets  of  the 
English  language  have  so  fortunately  combined  religious  fervor 
with  poetic  genius.  His  poems  are  more  than  piety;  they  are 
prayer-thoughts  set  in  immortal  poems.  There  is  a  fierceness 
and  strength  and  awed  realization  of  the  relation  of  man  and 
God  which  presses  itself  upon  the  reader  with  overpowering 
force.  We  feel  very  close  to  a  man's  soul  when  we  read  such 
lines  as : 

Enough!  the  Resurrection, 
A  heart 's-clarion!  Away  grief's  gasping,  joyless  dags,  dejection 
Across  my  foundering  deck  shone 
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A  beacon,  an  eternal  beam.  Flesh  fade,  and  mortal  trash 
Fall  to  the  residuary  worm;  world's  wildfire,  leave  but  ash; 

In  a  flash,  at  a  trumpet  crash, 
I  am  all  at  once  what  Christ  is,  since  he  was  what  I  am,  and 
This  Jack,  joke,  poor  potsherd,  patch,  matchwood,  immortal 
diamond 

Is  immortal  diamond. 

This  entreaty  is  more  sublime,  if  less  fiery: 

Lovely  the  woods,  waters,  meadows,  combes,  vales, 
All  the  air  things  wear  that  build  this  world  of  Wales 
Only  the  inmate  does  not  correspond: 
God,  lover  of  souls,  swaying  considerate  scales 
Complete  they  creature  dear  0  where  it  fails, 
Being  might  a  master,  being  a  father  and  fond. 

But  a  poem  is  written  as  a  unit  and  it  is  unfair  both  to  poet 
and  reader  to  quote  sections.  Only  in  its  natural  and  intended 
setting  can  the  artistic  beauty  and  poetic  thought  be  fully  appre- 
ciated. It  is  futile  to  more  than  attempt  to  suggest  the  rich 
rewards  of  complete  reading  by  the  individual. 

Hopkins  enthusiasts  make  extravagant  claims  for  the  man's 
influence  on  the  trends  of  modern  poetry.  To  some  extent  this 
is  justified.  He  profoundly  affected  Eobert  Bridges,  and  un- 
questionably much  of  the  new  poetry  of  the  twentieth  century 
sprang  indirectly  from  the  poetic  theories  of  this  once  obscure 
Jesuit.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  Hopkins  is  so  much  the 
leader  of  a  movement  as  the  precursor.  He  preceded  in  time 
and  anticipated  the  recent  revolt  against  the  exhausted  poetic 
formulas  of  the  late  Victorians.  The  break  was  inevitable,  but 
Hopkins  with  his  small  volume  of  poems  was  one  of  the  first  to 
flash  the  coming  of  a  new  poetry. 


IN  THE  FOG 

Martha  Bartson,  U.  C.  2 

A  drunken  railing  tottered  and  leaned  out  from  the  de- 
serted wharf  along  the  Bay  of  Gloucester.  In  the  mist, 
the  water  splashed  only  a  few  feet  away.  The  waves 
slapped  against  the  rotting  wood  with  dull  insistence.  The  fog 
hung  like  a  soiled  veil  over  the  closest  visible  objects.  A  few, 
small  fishing  boats,  clinging  to  the  wharves  with  hopeless  arms, 
rose  and  fell  with  regularity. 

Strips  of  fog  whirling  in  the  mist,  writhed  around  the  dim 
light,  staring  yellowly  like  the  leering  eyes  of  a  lecherous  old 
man.  The  shaft  of  light  dully  outlined  the  slight  figure  of  a 
woman.  Her  hands  were  thrust  deeply  into  the  pockets  of  her 
cheap  and  inadequate  coat,  which  glowed  with  drops  of  moisture 
clinging  to  its  nap.  The  dampness  seemed  to  have  penetrated 
her  bones,  for  now  and  then  a  shiver  of  cold  seized  her.  The  pale 
light,  falling  on  her  face,  revealed  it  convulsed  and  twisted  with 
weeping.  She  was  crying  quietly  and  terribly.  The  damp  wind 
grasped  her  clothes  and  flung  them  against  her  angrily.  After  a 
long  time,  her  crying  ceased  and  she  stood  immobile,  staring  at 
the  gray  water  with  a  dull  apathy.  How  long  she  had  been  stand- 
ing there  she  did  not  realize,  when,  shifting  her  position  slightly, 
her  gaze  came  to  fall  on  the  figure  of  a  man  leaning  against  the 
railing  which  the  fog  held  in  snaky  arms. 

Despair  was  written  all  over  his  body.  His  bowed  head  rested 
on  his  arms  folded  on  the  railing.  He  stood  with  the  flaccidness 
of  defeat,  lacking  all  signs  of  bouyancy. 

The  man  suddenly  raised  his  head  and  seized  the  railing.  The 
woman,  as  if  moved  on  strings,  walked  rapidly  to  him.  If  he 
realized  that  anyone  was  beside  him,  he  gave  no  sign,  but  stood 
in  the  same  position  grasping  the  railing. 

"It's  a  bad  evening?"  she  asked,  rather  than  observed. 
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"Yes,"  he  answered  in  a  curt  and  detached  manner,  without 
turning. 

"I  like  to  come  here  and  watch  the  fog.  It  passes  away  the 
time  when  it  gets  too  lonely  in  my  room. ' ' 

"That  so?" 

"It  is  lonely  here,  too,  but  I  enjoy  it."  She  spoke  a  little 
constrainedly  as  if  bound  to  continue  the  conversation. 

The  man  covered  his  face  with  his  hands  and  mumbled  an 
indistinct  answer. 

Impelled  by  some  inner  force,  she  moved  closer  to  the  railing 
but  not  to  him.  "Sometimes  the  ocean  sounds  different.  There 
have  been  nights  when  it  has  been  the  best  friend  in  the  world 
to  me — and  the  only  one.  But  tonight  it's  cold  and  unfriendly — 
everything  it  cold  and  unfriendly ! ' ' 

"Why  do  you  stand  there  and  tell  me  that?  Can't  you  see 
that  I  want  to  be  alone?  Can't  I  have  any  peace?  Please  leave 
me  alone ! ' ' 

A  deep  sigh  escaped  her.  An  uncontrollable  shivering  grasped 
her,  and  she  turned  slowly  away,  like  a  leaf  borne  along  in  the 
path  of  the  wind.  Then  as  if  he  had  realized  his  words  for  the 
first  time,  he  looked  around  at  her  with  an  odd  glance. 

"Pardon  my  rudeness.  I  am  sorry.  I  couldn't  help  it,  it  just 
seemed  to  burst  out." 

She  turned  and  looked  at  him  from  frank,  large  eyes  and 
smiled  a  fleet  and  sad  smile  into  which  crept  just  enough  friend- 
liness and  kindness  but  no  pity.    She  did  not  speak. 

"What  are  you  doing  in  this  God-forsaken  spot?  It's  no 
place  for  a  young  girl  to  be  alone." 

Evading  his  eyes,  she  spoke  in  a  hurry,  as  if  trying  to  con- 
vince herself  of  her  own  words,  "I  work  in  the  mill,  and  when 
I  get  home  at  night  there 's  nothing  much  to  do — no  one  to  talk 
to ;  so  I  come  down  here  often.  No  one  else  has  ever  come  here ; 
you  are  the  first."    She  rubbed  her  hands  nervously  together. 

' '  Do  you  know  that  you  are  the  first  person  who  had  spoken  a 
decent  word  to  me  in  months?    I  had  almost  forgotten  how  to 
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talk  in  a  civilized  way.    Isn't  loneliness  a  horrible  thing?    How 
did  you  ever  happen  to  speak  to  me!" 

He  asked  the  question  and  put  his  head  again  on  his  arms, 
though  now  more  in  weariness  than  despair. 

Once  more  the  girl  smiled  the  open  smile,  remaining  silent 
for  some  time.  Then  with  a  sudden  burst  of  energy  she  spoke 
again,  "You  looked  so  lonesome  that  I  had  to  speak."  She 
did  not  tell  him  the  actual  reason. 

"I  haven't  worked  for  a  year — a  year  wasted  out  of  my  life. 
All  my  savings  have  gone.  I  spent  my  last  cent  yesterday. 
What  good  is  an  architect  when  no  one  is  building?  When 
people  see  me  and  my  useless  hands,  they  raise  their  eyebrows 
and  say  that  I  wouldn't  be  able  to  dig  ditches  nor  crack  rocks!'' 
The  words  rushed  out  in  a  torrent.  He  could  not  stop.  It  was 
an  emotion  past  all  despair. 

She  glanced  quickly  at  his  finely  carved  hands  with  the  sensi- 
tive fingers,  then  looked  at  his  poorly  fed  body. 

"Why  be  a  ditch-digger?  That  isn't  for  you."  She  spoke 
lightly,  casually. 

"Why  eat?  Why  live?  There  have  been  times  when  I  have 
stood  in  front  of  a  restaurant  window,  satring  in  like  a  beggar, 
trying  to  work  up  appetite  enough  to  go  home  and  eat  a  saltless, 
butterless  boiled  potato."  He  paused  for  a  moment  and  breathed 
heavily,  "I  didn't  need  to  do  that  tonight,  because  there  was  not 
even  the  potato." 

Suddenly  she  laughed  a  clear,  merry  laugh;  one  of  those 
melodies  that  tilt  over  from  the  very  heights  of  the  soul.  "Why 
you  don't  know  how  sorry  I  have  been  feeling  for  myself,  but 
just  now  I  have  decided  that  there  is  really  nothing  for  me  to  be 
sorry  about.  I  work  like  a  slave,  and  I  can't  have  clothes,  and 
my  food  consists  usually  of  beans  and  hamburger.  If  I  want 
fruit  or  a  green  vegetable  I  have  to  forego  the  others — but  I  am 
well  off.  And  there  are  still  a  few  people  that  perhaps  will  talk 
to  me."  And  as  if  she  had  made  a  wonderful  discovery,  she 
laughed  again. 
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His  gray  eyes  crinkled  up  and  he  laughed  also,  deeply  and 
whole-heartedly  until  the  tears  came;  then  the  laughter  over- 
lapped into  dry,  rasping  sobs.  They  subsided  as  quickly  as  they 
had  arisen  and  the  two  stood  silent.  Their  silence  wrapped 
them  in  an  impenetrable  blanket  that  excluded  all  outside 
circumstances. 

It  was  he  who  spoke  first.  ' '  I  am  a  crazy  weakling.  I  haven 't 
cried  since  Mother  died  and  then  no  one  saw  me.  Forgive  me." 
He  looked  at  her  now  with  a  firm  and  controlled  gaze. 

"It  was  good  for  you.  Forget  it.  How  about  a  hamburger 
and  a  cup  of  coffee?  They're  good  for  the  soul  as  well  as  for 
the  body."    She  took  his  arm  with  a  straightforward  grasp. 

"Well,  I  believe  that  it  is  customary  for  the  gentleman  to  dine 
the  lady,  but  tonight  I  guess  that  the  reverse  will  be  necessary. 
I'm  hungry.    I  didn't  have  my  evening  potato!" 

Their  eyes  met  bravely  and  they  laughed  healthily. 

As  they  walked  across  the  wharf,  he  exclaimed,  "You  could 
never  guess  what  I  was  thinking  about  when  you  spoke  to  me." 

There  was  a  slightly  amused  look  in  her  eyes  as  she  answered, 
"If  I  hadn't  known,  I  would  never  have  spoken."  She  looked 
quickly  away. 

"I  was  completely  discouraged,"  he  said. 

' '  I  know.    But  something  will  turn  up  tomorrow. ' ' 

i i  Yes,  something  will  turn  up  tomorrow, ' '  he  echoed  with  cer- 
tainty. 

Neither  of  them  had  noticed  that,  during  this  interlude,  the 
light  wind  had  lifted  the  pall  of  fog  off  the  water  and  pulled  the 
writhing  tendrils  of  gray  from  the  dim  lights.  Nor  had  they 
seen  the  stars  drop  out,  one  by  one.  Where  before  the  moon 
had  hidden  her  lovely  face,  she  now  rode  calmly  and  serenely 
high  above  them. 
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Dear  Dr.  Gaspin:  Indeed  I  was  very  much  surprised  to  dis- 
cover a  Creighton  alumnus  who  knows  Professor  Berberich  and 
many  other  of  my  teachers  in  the  old  country.  On  your  several 
trips  through  Europe  you  have  probably  met  quite  a  few  people 
and  I  am  sure  that  we  have  many  mutual  friends.  I  must  say 
that  if  the  publication  of  my  letter  to  Professor  Berberich  in 
Shadows  has  accomplished  nothing  more  than  to  bring  me  in 
touch  with  you  it  has  done  a  lot  for  me,  because  I  always  enjoy 
meeting  people  with  whom  I  can  exchange  memories. 

I  also  heard  from  Berberich  recently.  And  I  also  received  a 
report  about  the  trip  that  he  made  through  the  Far  East  with 
some  other  professors.  I  believe  that  you  enjoyed  reading  this 
report.  I  was  particularly  interested  to  read  the  report  about 
the  University  of  Istanbul,  because  before  I  came  to  this  coun- 
try I  intended  to  go  to  Turkey.  I  imagine  that  on  one  of  your 
trips  you  met  Professor  Kantorowicz.  He  used  to  be  Dean  at 
the  University  of  Bonn.  I  studied  there  for  one  semester.  He 
was  ready  to  take  me  with  him  when  he  was  appointed  Dean  of 
the  new  Dental  School  in  Istanbul,  but  it  did  not  work  out 
because  of  certain  legal  difficulties.  You  claim  that  Istanbul 
will  soon  become  an  outstanding  university.  I  realize  that 
Kiemal  Pascha  has  the  best  projects  in  mind.  I  know  that  they 
have  as  much  money  for  the  school  as  they  want,  and  that  they 
have  engaged  leading  men  from  different  European  universities 
and  therefore  have  an  excellent  staff.  But  it  seems  to  me  that 
this  ultramodern  system  of  academic  education  does  not  fit  into 
the  picture  of  oriental  life.  Not  quite  two  years  ago  on  my  way 
to  London  I  met  in  the  train  a  man  who  teaches  law  in  Istanbul. 
The  stories  that  he  told  me  and  the  many  handicaps  he  talked 
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about  led  me  to  believe  that  while  this  educational  work  of  the 
Turkish  government  will  not  fail,  it  will  take  quite  a  number  of 
years  until  we  will  see  any  real  measure  of  success. 

I  hear  from  Professor  Kantorowicz  from  time  to  time.  Our 
correspondence  usually  concerns  only  dentistry.  However,  from 
time  to  time  he  mentions  other  things  of  interest  to  me.  When 
I  read  what  he  has  to  report  I  can  only  say  that  I  am  glad  to 
be  in  this  country.  And  therewith  I  come  back  to  the  letter 
published  in  Shadows  concerning  the  American  University. 

I  enjoyed  reading  your  opinion  about  the  different  factors 
that  I  mentioned.  And  I  want  to  repeat  that  in  the  letter  pub- 
lished, as  well  as  in  this  letter  to  you,  I  am  not  expressing  final 
judgments.  I  merely  express  my  opinion  as  I  see  things  now 
at  the  present  time.  I  do  not  have  any  final  judgment  about 
German  conditions  because  I  know  them  only  from  the  point  of 
view  of  a  student,  and  as  for  judging  the  American  scene  I  am 
still  too  much  of  a  greenhorn. 

You  say  that  I  make  too  hasty  a  judgment  when  I  answer 
Yes  to  the  question,  "Is  it  right  to  send  students  to  religious 
institutions V '  You  say  that  you  know  that  Professor  Ber- 
berich  and  his  group  and  probably  his  students  also  consider 
the  system  of  simultanschule  (receiving  all  denominations)  for 
the  best.  That  is  correct.  Your  failure  to  understand  me 
clearly  is  my  fault.  Since  I  lack  a  large  vocabulary  I  usually — 
no  not  usually — I  sometimes  express  myself  so  that  the  reader 
understands  things  that  I  did  not  want  to  say.  I  wanted  to  say 
that  religious  institutions  have  a  right  to  existence.  Absolutely, 
without  any  doubt.  And  I  realize  as  you  do  that  those  religious 
institutions  do  not  accomplish,  because  of  time  circumstances, 
ihe  results  that  we  expect  from  them.  But  that  might  be  due  to 
political  and  social  circumstances.  I  meant  by  bringing  society 
back  to  religious  ideals,  only  one  thing — society  should  make 
the  ten  commandments  their  philosophy  of  everyday  living.  Of 
course  we  all  accept  them  verbally  as  such.  But  only  few 
people  live  up  to  them.    Should  everybody  do  so,  we  would  not 
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have  war  and  crime.  We  would  not  have  needed  the  experi- 
ments of  fascism  and  communism,  and  democracy  probably 
would  be  working  better  over  the  world  than  ii  does  now.  And 
therefore  I  believe  that  religious  institutions  have  the  right  to 
exist  for  the  purpose  of  training  us  youngsters  so  that  even- 
tually at  least  a  few  of  us  will  be  able  to  live  up  to  religious 
ideals  and  at  the  same  time  remain  valuable  individuals  of 
human  society. 

You  believe  that  education  in  Europe  is  superior  insofar  as  it 
does  not  produce  so  many  criminals  among  the  youth  as  does 
this  country.  That  may  be.  But  is  not  this  condition  in  America 
due  to  certain  exceptional  circumstances?  Is  it  not  true  that  in 
the  days  before  restriction  of  immigration  this  country  opened 
its  doors  to  all  criminals  who  had  to  leave  the  old  country  f  We 
still  suffer  from  the  influence  of  that  element.  Another  power- 
ful evil  that  influences  youth  is  the  movies.  That  is  my  own 
modest  opinion.  I  realize  that  it  is  very  hard  to  produce 
thousands  of  pictures  every  year  that  are  interesting  to  the 
public.  But  I  do  believe  it  still  should  be  possible  to  produce 
interesting  films  other  than  gangster  pictures.  I  believe  Ameri- 
can movie  producers  do  not  realize  the  educational  value  that 
the  movies  have.  Is  it  not  true  that  young  folks  always  like  to 
do  things  that  they  are  not  supposed  to  do,  and  that  they  are 
not  allowed  to  do?  It  seems  to  me  that  this  normal  impulse  to 
misbehave  is  to  a  certain  extent  stimulated  by  the  movies.  It 
seems  to  me  that  many  juvenile  crimes  are  committed  out  of 
curiosity.  Your  opinion  may  differ  from  mine  and  I  may  be 
wrong,  but  I  give  my  opinion  for  what  it  is  worth. 

Again,  you  do  not  believe  that  it  is  possible  that  I  have 
adjusted  myself  to  the  American  school  so  quickly.  You  claim 
you  have  studied  at  different  universities  and  that  upon  moving 
from  one  American  school  to  another  you  felt  yourself  strange 
and  it  took  you  quite  awhile  to  become  adjusted.  Of  course  I 
study  under  certain  handicaps.  Let  me  remind  you,  however, 
that  in  Germany  I  studied  both  at  the  University  of  Frankfurt 
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and  at  the  University  of  Bonn,  and  in  transferring  from  one  to 
the  other  I  met  certain  difficulties.  Those  difficulties  are  in- 
herent in  the  situation.  The  speed  of  my  American  adjustment 
is  due  to  that  atmosphere  I  was  speaking  of.  I  told  you  that  I 
could  not  easily  put  it  into  words,  but  let  me  try  it  now.  Back 
home  a  professor  is  a  human  being  who  usually  lives  in  another 
world  from  the  student.  At  least  that  is  the  way  it  appears  to 
the  student.  Here  you  talk  to  your  insructor  without  being 
bashful,  without  being  afraid  of  him.  You  meet  him  on  the 
street  and  you  talk  to  him  as  you  talk  to  everybody  else.  When 
you  meet  him  in  a  restaurant  he  might  just  as  soon  as  not 
invite  you  to  have  lunch  with  him.  And  you  accept  at  once 
because  you  are  " broke"  and  he  is  so  friendly.  In  Germany 
you  would  not  dare  to  tell  your  professor  a  joke.  This  might 
be  because  of  the  age-old  respect  that  the  European  has  for  the 
highly  educated  man.  But  the  fact  that  American  instructors 
treat  you  like  one  of  themselves  and  that  they  act  as  members 
of  the  school  society  makes  you  feel  at  home  with  them  imme- 
diately. 

You  believe  that  the  American  system  of  academic  training 
is  superior  to  the  European.  That  may  be  so.  I  cannot  decide 
on  this  question.  You  know  that  in  Germany  all  universities 
are  controlled  by  the  government  and  that  they  are  practically 
run  by  the  government.  Of  course  the  totalitarian  state  has 
modified  the  university  system  in  accord  with  its  political  pro- 
gram. I  know  of  these  changes  only  through  reading.  There- 
fore I  shall  discuss  only  the  pre-revolutionary  system  as  I 
knew  it,  the  system  that  has  created  the  good  reputation  of 
German  schools  all  over  the  world.  Government  control  of  the 
schools  has  one  big  advantage  that  seems  to  me  quite  impor- 
tant. All  schools  have  more  or  less  the  same  curriculum. 
Therefore  it  is  possible  to  study  at  different  places.  You  will 
find  that  nearly  every  student,  if  he  can  afford  it,  in  the  first 
few  semesters  of  his  professional  training  changes  schools 
(very  semester.     Thereby  you  see  different  systems;  you  hear 
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different  opinions;  you  meet  different  people;  you  sec  different 
parts  of  the  country.  That  probably  gives  the  studenl  a 
broader  viewpoint. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  university  training,  as  the  stu- 
dent sees  it,  is  academic  freedom.  The  student  leaves  high 
school,  comes  to  the  university  and  there  he  is  his  own  boss. 
He  can  do  whatever  he  pleases.  The  student  body  controls  the 
school,  but  of  course  with  definite  limitations.  You  perhaps 
know  that  in  time  of  revolution,  students  have  forced  teachers 
to  quit  teaching.  You  know  that  the  German  university  has 
special  privileges.  The  police  have  no  right  to  enter  the  cam- 
pus and  clear  up  difficulties  that  arise  except  in  case  the  presi- 
dent calls  for  them.  And  the  president  hesitates  greatly  before 
calling  in  the  police,  because  such  action  gives  his  school  a  bad 
reputation.  Everybody  knows  that  it  must  have  been  quite 
" tough''  if  the  president  could  not  keep  order  himself.  The 
fact  that  the  student  does  not  have  to  attend  lectures  forces 
every  teacher  to  prepare  his  lecture  well  and  to  make  it  so 
interesting  that  he  can  attract  a  large  crowd.  A  professor's 
reputation  depends  upon  whether  his  lecture  room  is  filled.  He 
also  makes  more  money  if  his  classes  attract  large  numbers  of 
students.  Frequently  one  man  lectures  before  two  students 
while  another  lectures  before  hundreds.  When  the  prof 
enters  and  when  he  leaves,  the  students  greet  him  with  trambeln 
(stamping).  That  is  the  way  they  indicate  that  they  agree 
with  him.  If  they  do  not  like  his  ideas  there  is  scharren  (scrap- 
ing). This  academic  freedom  was  a  real  thing  in  the  days 
before  the  world  war.  And  this  freedom  was  often  misused. 
Yrou  know  before  the  war  the  German  student  was  generally  the 
son  of  a  rich  father.  He  had  a  lot  of  money  to  spend.  It  often 
happened  that  the  student,  during  his  years  at  school,  was  a 
student  only  insofar  as  he  paid  tuition.  Otherwise  he  was 
merely  a  fraternity  boy.  He  became  a  judge  of  beer  and  wine 
and  became  a  connoiseur  of  feminine  beauty.  Xow,  after  the 
war,  that  type  of  student  is  very  rare.    I  knew  one  student  at 
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the  University  of  Cologne  who  did  not  pass  his  preliminary 
examinations  until  after  his  twentieth  semester  instead  of  after 
the  fifth  semester  as  he  was  supposed  to  do.  But  he  was  an 
exception.  Now,  the  student  comes  from  the  middle  class.  He 
has  not  much  money.  Most  students  have  to  struggle  to  go 
through  school.  Therefore  they  have  to  hurry  up  and  finish 
their  schooling  as  quickly  as  they  can.  There  are,  therefore, 
more  compulsory  subjects  in  the  curriculum  since  the  student 
has  to  have  some  guarantee  of  completing  his  course  without 
loss  of  time.  Academic  freedom  means  that  class  instruction 
should  do  no  more  than  stimulate  the  student  to  study.  He 
should  work  out  for  himself  what  he  is  supposed  to  know  and 
to  learn.  Therefore,  in  Germany,  we  have  few  examinations, 
but  thorough  ones.  For  instance,  we  dental  students  have  only 
two  main  examinations  during  our  four  years  of  dental  educa- 
tion. However  the  State  examination  that  is  given  in  school 
when  you  graduate  lasts  for  about  eight  weeks. 

I  am  sorry  that  you  did  not  mention  anything  about  girl  stu- 
dents fraternities.  But  perhaps  I  shall  hear  from  you  again. 
I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  kind  invitation  to  spend  some 
time  with  you.  I  do  not  know  if  I  will  have  time  for  any  vaca- 
tion in  the  near  future.  However,  should  I  come  to  your  town 
i  will  be  very  glad  to  look  you  up  and  have  a  chat  with  you.  In 
the  meantime  we  can  continue  our  discussion  through  writing. 
It  was  a  pleasure  for  me  to  have  heard  from  you  and  to  write 
you. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

Walter  J.  Lowenstein. 


Baby  Angels 


Down  the  silver  shaft  of  a  moonbeam 

The  baby  angels  slide, 
Down  past  the  swirling  comets 

They  softly,  swiftly,  glide. 

From  the  highest  heights  of  heaven, 
From  the  land  of  joy  and  mirth, 

From  their  sandpiles  made  with  star  dust 
Straight  to  this  whirling  earth. 

In  through  the  nursery  window 

The  glittering  moonbeam  swings, 

And  the  air  is  filled  with  the  rustle 
Of  tiny,  gauzy  wings. 

And  they  troop  past  toy  dogs  and  soldiers 
And  softly,  sweetly,  they  creep 

To  the  small,  white  crib  in  the  corner 
Where  Baby  lies  asleep. 


Gertrude  Martin 
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